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For the Woman’s Jouinal. 
ART VERSUS HEART. 
BY BESSIE B. HUNT. 

Quaint old airs are rising, fall@pg, 
Up and down the curtained efreet, 

Tongues from many steeples c4lling, 
Calling to the Saviour’s fee 


Through the door-way of a dwelling 
Steals a ficure, sad and slow; 
By her steps ‘tis easy telling 
That the tide of life is low. 
Not the tide of age, receding 
From its wave washed lines of care, 
But of fortune, little heeding 
That its victim’s cheek is fair. 


Ont and on her steps are turning, 
With the throng upon the street, 
All her stifled spirit yearning 
The enduring good to greet. 


*Tis the church of the Messiah; 
**Enter, all who love the fold; 

Enter, enter, come up higher,” 
Khang the invitation old. 


Slowly from its Sinai thundered 
For.h the organ loud and clear, 

Till the silence waked and wondered, 
And the echoes shook with fear. 


Softer now, and almost ending, 
Sounds that late had risen fer; 
Out again with voices blerding, 
They have set a gate ajar. 
Not a golden gate and pearly, 
But a little wicket low, » 
Leading back to childhood early, 
Where fond memory loves to go,— 


To a swing beneath the willows; 
To a boat that rocking lay 

On the spent and wasted billows 
Of a clover-scented bay; 


To the skies that tears were raining 
All the dark horizon ronnd; 

To a day that, in its waning, 
Left a newly-covered mound, 


“Come, ye weary, heavy laden’’-— 
Back again the wicket swung; 

From a cushioned throne the maiden 
Heard the words divinely rung. 


And a voice went thrilling, thrilling, 
Through the chambers of her heart, 
Like a loosened spirit, willing 
To perform the conjurer’s part. 


Sorrow newly-clothed in glory 
Stood transfigured in her sight; 

Wrong with many winters hoary 
Stood revealed God’s chosen right. 


Sympathy was deeply glowing 

With the dye that stained the cross; 
Charity was sweetly flowing; 

Gold was sifted from its dross. 


Stirs a silken rustle, blending 

With low murmured greetings near, 
All that glowing vision ending 

In a chill unshapen fear. 


Was it real or only seeming 
Transformation she had heard? 

Broad awake, or was she dreuming, 
That her heart was strangely stirred? 


Impulse stronger than volition 
Sought a reassurance bold: 
Poverty and its monition 
Could not now her purpose hold, 


Had he tenderness for anguish, 
Like the chosen one of old? 

Would he mourn that one should languish 
For the love within the fold? 


Hardly was her wan hand lifted 
By the impulse of her heart 

When the man divinely gifted 
Gave the stony stare of Art. 











——— 


“LA CITOYENNE,” 
The forty-fifth number of La Citoyenne, a 
weekly political and literary journal, pub- 
lished in Paris, lies beforeme. The editors 
are Hubertine Auclert and Blanche D. Mon; 
and the motto is briefly condensed—‘The 
Citoyenne (woman-citizen) is that woman 





who possesses her full rights and does her 
full duties.” Another motto is taken from 
Alexandre Dumas the younger, being his 
prediction that within ten years women in 
France will vote like men. There is little 
in the four ample pages of this paper to 
justify this bold prediction, but there are 
many things to interest the reader, and in- 
deed to surprise those who remember the 
rather languid local interest inspired by the 
convention on this subject held in Paris in 


1878. 
It appears for instance that in the twelfth 


electoral district (arrondisement) of Paris, a 
woman was regularly put in nomination 
for the Chamber of Deputies, on the part of 
a society called ‘‘Lecercle des études sociales.” 
She received fifty-seven votes, the success- 
ful candidate having 687; and the poiut of 
exultation on the part of her supporters 
seems to be that these votes were regularly 
counted and recognized, instead of being 
thrown aside as blanks, The natural con- 
clusiv.: of the editors seems to be that if 
this minority vote was counted and regis- 
tered, the same would have been the case 
with a majority vote; and the eligibility of 
women is thus conceded, a convenient point 
being thereby established. Should the san- 
guine prophecy of Alexandre Dumas (ils 
be fulfilled, the name of Leonie Bouzade 
will certainly be famous as that of the first 
feminine candidate for office in Paris. 

It is pleasant to have from these pages 
some glimpses of these great philanthropies 
of Paris which a stranger is so apt to over- 
look. There is an account for instance of 
a new lodging-house for poor women, estab- 
lished by the ‘‘Societé Philanthropique.” 
There are sleeping-rooms, bath-rooms, an 
eating-room and even a small library. Es- 
pecial provision is made for mothers, and 
there are in all thirty beds aud ten cradles. 
It is proposed to enlarge the building so 
that it shall containa hundred beds. Again, 
under the head of philanthropy it is stated 
that the press-subscription in Paris for the 
sufferers by the Vienna catastrophe origi- 
nated with a woman, the well-known au- 
thor and journalist, Madame Edmond Adam 
(Juliette Lamber) who called a meeting at 
her office for this purpose, and was placed 
at the head of the committee of relief. 

The Citoyenne gives a list of the French 
women thus far admitted to the degree of 
Doctor ot Medicine; namely, Mile. Ver- 
neuil, Mme. Brés, Mme. Guenod and Mme. 
Perrée in Paris, Mme. Ribard at Nantes, 
Mlle. Clarisse Danel at Montrouge, and 
Mile. Domergues in the South of France. 
To these is soon to be added Mme. Inés 
Gaches. On the whole, this journal gives 
much less of personal information than is 
customary in our own newspapers, and 
this is quite a relief; but it mentions as an 
item of what would be here called ‘Society 
Gossip” the approaching marriage of Mlle. 
Melanie Talandier to M. Niox-Chatean. 
This lady is known to many Americans 
through the long residence of her family in 
London; she is an artist and an author in 
her own right; while her father, a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, has written on 
French politics in the International Review. 

Much space is given by the Citoyenne to 
the report of the Louisville Convention of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association. 
The French printers get no nearer to Mas- 
sachusetts than ‘‘Masshachusetts,” and 
transform the Washington University at St. 
Louis into the University of Washington, 
(D. C.) but the report is correct ‘‘for sub- 
stance of doctrine” and is certainly ample. 
It is strange to come upon little scraps stray- 
ing about, like the following, which adds a 
certain weight and importance to familiar 
facts by translating them into a foreign 
tongue: 

Les Prétreses au diz-newvidme siecle. Les 
journaux américains annoncent que Mlle. 
Myra Kingsbury vient d’@tre designée com- 
me desservant (¢. ¢., officiating clergyman) 
de l’eglise de Sheshesqui en Pensylvanie, 
Elle etait déja chargée auparavant d’une 
paroisse dans |’Etat de Vermont. 

One of the, most amusing communications 
is an imaginary letter from avillage in Nor- 
mandy describing the excitement produced 
there by the arrival of a copy of La Cito- 
yenne. Itis written in that quaint peasant 
dialect with which French novels have 
somewhat familiarized us, and it produces 
a strange effect to see reduced to this jargon 
the very arguments, pro and con, with 
which we are familiar. It is urged for in- 
stance, in the little Normandy village, that 
if women vote, they will always vote for 
the clerical party. (‘‘Si les fames vottent 
itou, ca f’ra tou-tafé mal, pussegue el sont 
toutes clericales.”) To which it is replied 
that their bigotry is not half so bad as that 
of the men, who are bigoted enough to 
vote for the candidate who gives them most 
to drink on election day. And again, more 
seriously, it is pointed out that even this 





feminine bigotry is the fault of the men, 
who can easily cure it by giving women 
equal advantages of education. Then the 
village disputant follows up the advantage 
by pointing out that the French would 
have less taste for war if women could 
vote, and that no mother would lend her 
influence to a war that should kill her sons. 
The weight of argument is naturally made 
to remain--as it should—with the party of 
attack; but it is interesting to find that the 
same old scarecrows are set up, all the 
world over, and have to be knocked down 
every where in much the same manner. 
e. W. Bf. 


oo 


WOMEN IN POLITICS, 


A friend writes us as follows: 

Mr. Eveleth, representing Hubbardston, 
Templeton, Phillipston, and Petersham, is 
heartily in favor of conceding equal politi 
cal 1ights to women. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Blackwell’s reply to ‘‘Justice,”in last week’s 
JOURNAL, it really appears to me that women 
have opportunity to work in the local cau- 
cuses, wherever local sentiment is tavora- 
ble. The refusal of a State convention to 
invite attendance is not refusal to admit 
such as come. The caucus which sends a 
woman to Worcester is not likely to refuse 
to admit her to itsownassembly. Each lo- 
cal caucus makes its own rules, and may 
disregard, to some extent, tie action of a 
State convention. 

We fully agree that women should seek 
access to all centres of political power. 
The most important of these is the caucus. 
Wherever even two or three men will agree 
to support the effort of women to attend 
the caucus of the party in which they be- 
lieve, let women go and take part in the 
nominations. Even if objection be made and 
if they are not allowed to participate, their 
presence will be the best argument they can 
make for Woman Suffrage. No doubt in 
many localities they will be heartily wel- 
comed., H. B. B. 

oe —— 


UNUSED POLITICAL POWERS. 








Those who are seeking an enlargement of 
the field of political action im, we)! make 
a preliminary survey of the field already 
open to them, by considering what oppor- 
tunities of political influence are permitted 
by the laws as they exist. In all depart- 
ments of life the right use of existing privi- 
leges is the stepping stone to higher privi- 
leges. The exercise of the power possessed 
is the most direct way of securing still 
greater power. 

Asking ourselves the question, ‘‘What op- 
portunities of political influence are already 
open to disfranchised classes?’ may show 
that such as exist are largely unused, not 
only by those who are without Suffrage, 
but also by those who enjoy the right. A 
real service will be performed for the cause 
of Impartial Suffrage if any endeavors shall 
Jead to a better and more general use of ex- 
isting rights. So long as sue! rights are 
neglected, this neglect furnishes the most 
telling argument to those who wppose grant- 
ing additional rights. It is true that the 
same neglect is found, in some degree, on 
the part of voters, but this will not prevent 
the use of the logical weapon furnished by 
the neglect of the non-voters. 

Political information is a great and legi- 
timate power in civil affairs. It is the es- 
sential basis of all intelligent political action. 
An acquaintance with political history, sci- 
ence and economy is as freely vypen to non- 
voters as to voters. There may not be the 
same stimulant to the acquisition of it; but 
there is even greater need for auch acquisi- 
tion. Those who are seekingyights of, the 
exercise of .which they feel themselves un- 
justly deprived, have the greatest reason 
for giving attention to the means by which 
those rights are to be secured. * 

But do not women, who are seeking en- 
franchisement, largely neglect the acquitre- 
ment of political information, and instead 
of reading books which afford knowledge 
of public affairs, join in the ery which 
comes up to the public libraries, for more 
fiction, fiction, fiction? History and true 
political information may be g'eaned from 
some works of fiction, but the mass of 
these have little to help onein the discharge 
of public duties. 

Theanswer may be made: ‘Talk to voters 
about this.” But that will not a@all help the 
cause of those who are seeking Suffrage. 
Such women need above all things to in- 
form themselves of the nature of their pro- 
spective duties, the parliamenfary conduct 
of public meetings, the principles involved 
in laws relating to publié justice, money, 
commerce, etc. 

The political canvass is a great and often 
controlling power in politics. The ballot 
only registers that which has been irrevoca- 
bly decided by the canvass. ‘fhere is noth- 





ing in our laws to prevent any person, man 
or woman, native or foreigner, from taking 
part inthis. And in this we may include 
the primary meetings (otherwise called cau- 
cuses), public speaking, the use of the press, 
and the payment of money for the legiti- 
mate expenses of hiring halls, bands, lec- 
turers, and the circulation of printed mat- 
ter. The canvass, with its methods, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, is one of the greatest 
forces in masculine politics, from which 
there can be no legal exclusion of non-vot- 
ers. If any are shut out by the local usage 
of parties, meetings or conventions, there 
is ever the resource of separate action, 
which often gains the balance of power. 
Some will doubtless wait for an invitation 
to the political meeting. But the fathers 
did not wait until they were invited by 
George III., to set up a republic. 

**Hereditary bond (wo) man, know ye not 

That they who would be free 

Themselves must—"’ 
it will not do to say, speaking to ladies, 

“Strike the blow,” 


but, it may be added, ask for that which 
they deem their right. The point of deli- 
cacy on the part of many voters will be that 
they cannot see their way to invite women 
to that which is adverse to the inclination of 
many. 

A State convention which has refused to 
invite women to the caucus did not refuse 
to admit women when they came as duly 
accredited delegates. The refusal to invite 
women at large to participate in the meet- 
ings for nomination is nota refusal to ad- 
mit such as knock at the door. When wo- 
men ask, not alone for Suffrage rights in 
genera), but for Suffrage in the caucus, of 
their husbands, brothers and friends, with 
that persuasiveness which they command 
whenever they are in earnest, it will be 
found impossible to deny them. 

When the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence wrote their names, they 
pledged their ‘“‘lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honor.” Here is very respectable warrant 
for the honorable use of money to secure po- 
litical rights, and an illustration of the way 
in which masculine voters maintain their 
prerogatives. 

The ‘‘third House,” otherwise the lobby, 
which can scarcely win a respectful allu 
sion from the press, is none the less a pow- 
erin legislation. It may be taken as the 
representative of direct influence brought 
to bear upon Legislatures, by personal com- 
munication with the members in or out of 
the State House. So far as this is an hon- 
orable appeal from the people to those who 
represent them, it is wholly proper. It has 
ever been claimed by opponents of Woman 
Suffrage that women are ‘‘represented” by 
the masculine legislators. If they are rep- 
resented, it is clearly in order for them to 
present their claims to their representatives. 
It is only abuses which have brought the 
“third House,” open to all, into disrepute. 

The disuse of School Suffrage, illogical, 
incomplete and partial as is this or any law 
granting it alone, tends to strengthen the 
hands of those who would, by all means, 
prevent any further extension of the right. 
Any concession of the principle, which is 
welcomed and intelligently acted upon, be- 
comes a preliminary to further extension of 
Suffrage. One of the strongest pleas of the 
opponents of Suffrage for women is that 
en masse they do not want it. Those desir- 
ing it should not strengthen this plea by re- 
fusing a part, because they are not given 
the whole. 

It would be well for all concerned if the 
people would exercise a little common sense 
relative to certain slang catch-words of the 
newspaper press, such as ‘‘bosses,” ‘‘ma- 
chine politicians,” ‘‘rings,” ‘‘cut-and-dried 
political works,” etc., etc. If such phrases 
were not so common, good taste would for- 
bid even allusion tothem. A “boss” is a 
skillful and, it is assumed, unscrupulous, 
political organizer. But the only way to 
defeat his plans is by more skillful and hon- 
orable political organization. The way to 
defeat the ‘‘machine” is by means of a more 
powerful machine. The way to overcome 
the ‘‘ring,” which is an association of polit- 
ical workers to accomplish their object, is 
by a larger and better association to defeat 
them—a greater ring. All public business 
should be prepared by those who take part 
in it, and this is all that is expressed by the 
phrase ‘‘cut-and-dried.” Some have pre- 
pared their work, while others have not. 
The use, then, of political information, 
common sense, the canvass,the right of pub- 


lic petition, and personal appeal, in a proper. 


way, to representatives, is free to all. It is 
the use of these means that must bring all 
additional rights to women. 
LYMAN CLARK. 
Petersham, Mass., Dec. 27, 1881. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rosa Bonweur has rented the Villa St.- 
Héléne, at Nice, for the winter. 


Mrs. Epmunps, the wife of the Senator, 
is an artist possessing much taste and skill 


Mrs. CeLia THAXTER is to pass the win- 
ter in Boston as the guest of Mrs. Annie 
Fields, 


Miss Raopa G. SaAunpERs is an assistant 
in the astronomical department of Harvard 
College. 


Fannie E. Rice conducts the depart ment 
of the Gospel Banner, of Augusta, Me., en- 
titled ‘‘Woman and the Home.” 


Miss CATHERINE WOLFE has given twen- 
ty five hundred dollars to the American 
Episcopal church at Rome, in Italy. 


Mrs. Noam Woops has founded the 
Blake Scholarship at Bowdoin, in memory 
of herson, at acost of five thousand dollars. 


Miss MaBet WILEy, one of the Colorado 
college students, will go Eust with Mr. Ten- 
ney for the purpose of entering Wellesley 
College. an 


Miss Lucy Hunt has just bronght out, 
through Lee and Shepard, a hand book of 
light gymnastics, Miss Hunt teaches gym- 
nasticsin Smith College, and knows what 
she writes about. 


. Miss JosEPHINE MEEKER, who was cap- 
tured by the White River Utes, is stilla 
clerk in the Indian bureau at Washington, 
and has just been promoted, with an in- 
crease of salary from $720 to $840. 


Mary LL. PARKER has recovered at Bos- 
ton $13,000 in a suit against the Boston and 
Albany railroad company for $20,000, for 
injuries received by the sudden starting of 
a train from which she was alighting at 
Newton. 


Mrs. Betva Lockwoop acquitted herself 
wellin this city. The fact that little note 
was taken of this first appearance of a wo- 
man lawyer here, shows the change time 
has made in the opposition to new openings 
for women. 


Miss Mary Monrog, daughter of Hon. 
James Monroe, of Oberlin, is teaching at 
Wellesley College, having been invited to 
accept a position in that institution by Hen- 
ry F. Durant, its founder, a short time be- 
fore his death. 


Miss Extua Scort, an experienced and 
successful teacher, has been chosen princi- 
pal of the academic department of Tualatin 
Academy and Pacific University, at Forest 
Grove, Oregon, vice Prof. J. D. Robb, who 
resigned to engage in business. 


Lapy STRANGFORD is forming classes for 
the instruction of soldiers’ wives in element- 
ary nursing, at Sandhurst, Taunton, Wool- 
wich, Newport, and LEastney Barracks, 
Portsmouth. The instructor will be Mr. 
H. Crookshank, M. R. C. 8. 


Mrs. McDoweEt., whose works copied at 
Kensington Palace obtained the prize at 
last year’s exhibition, is engaged at Buck- 
ingham Palace by permission of the Queen, 
painting copies of the pieces of tapestry 
presented to Her Majesty by Louis Philippe 
in 1848, 


Mrs. Susan E. Huston, who lately gave 
$1000 to the town of Mendon, as a founda- 
tion fora free library, to be called the ‘‘Taft 
Public Library,” has now offered a gift of 
$100 to the trustees of the library, to be ex- 
pended in fencing the lot on which the 
building standsin which the library is kept. 


Mrs. GARFIELD has been entertaining, 
during the holidays, Colonel and Mrs. Rock- 
well, and divers members of her own fam- 
lly. The health of the late President’s 
mother is singularly good, and though she 
falls into moods of sad reflection now and 
then, she is usually sprightly and talkative. 


MapaAmME Jenny Linp GoLpscumipt, Mr. 
Conway says, is only sixty and does not 
look fifty, her hair being but slightly touch- 
ed with gray, her eyes still bright and hap- 
py, and her figure still graceful. She hasa 
pleasant home, and, retaining warm mem- 
ories of America, has kindly welcomed and 
advised the young American singers who 
have sought her out. 


Miss L. B. Humpnrrey, of Hopedale, was 
recently awarded $800 by L. Prang & Co., 
being the second and third prizes offered by 
the Prang Company for the best designs in 
Christmas cards. Artists of the United 
States and Canada were invited to compete, 
and 600 designs were recently placed on ex- 
hibition at the American Art Gallery, New 
York City, Miss Humphrey taking the sec- 
ond and third prizes. 
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POETRY. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
THE LENGTH OF DAYS. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
How brief is life, I hear the preacher saying; 
I hear and ponder, as [ move along, 
Oh preacher, whatso’er to you it seemeth, 
Surely to me ‘tis long! 


So long, I scarce r2member all its morning, 
Brilliant with sunrise hues, with golden lights, 
When days were but a brilliant long procession 
Of glories and delights. 


But we.! must I remember years which followed, 

Years with whose length no future cap compare, 

When nights had hours which lingered still and sol- 
emn 

Till heart no more could bear. 


And days were endless in’their length and burden, 
Crushing the soul beneath their wearv weight, 

Who gays that life is brief,can not have known them, 
Nor faced such angry Fate. 


Then surely there have been long years of patience, 
Patience which waits at last on worst estate 

Which fate can give us when, no more expecting, 
The soul sits down to wait. 

Ah! life is long, long both for rest and labor, 

Long for endurance, and for final calm; 

When all its storms o’erpast, its worst aceepted, 
Then comes life's final balm. 
—— ome 


CONSULATION. 


BY ANNA L. WARING. 


“I, even I, am he that comforteth you,” 








Sweet is the solace of Thy love, 
My heavenly Friend, to me, 

While through the hidden way of faith 
I journey home with Thee, 

Learning by quiet thankfulness 
As a dear child to be. 


Though from the shadow of Thy peace 
My feet would often stray, 

Thy mercy follows ali my steps, 
And will not turn away; 

Yea, Thou wilt comfort me at last 
As none beneath Thee may. 


Oft, in a dark and lonely place, 
I hush my hastened breath 

To hear the comfortable words 
Thy loving Spirit saith, 

And feel my safety in Thy hand 
From every kind of death. 


Then, in the secret of my soul, 
Though hosts my peace invade, 
Though through a waste and weary land 
My lonely way be made, 
Thou, even Thou, wilt comfort me: 
I need not be afraid. 
oe 


MY CREED. a 





BY ALICE CARY. 
I hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ‘tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 


I hold all else, named piety, 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence: 
Where centre is not, can there be 
Circumference? 


This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where'er my rhyme may go,— 
Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so. 


Whether it be the lullabies 

That charm to rest the nursling bird, 
Or the sweet confidence of sighs 

And blushes, made without a word. 


Whether the dazzling and the flash 

Of softly sumptuous garden bowers, * 
Or by some cabin door, a bush 

Of ragged flowers. 


Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast nor stated-prayers, 
That make us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 


And when a man can live apart 
From works, on theologic trust, 

I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust, 








CHRISTINA. 


BY MRS. REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


She was the result of an experiment—a 
desperate experiment. 

Mother and I lived alone in the dear old 
homestead, just outside of a drowsy village 
in Delaware. Old Sarders worked the 
farm, and lived in the tenant house, as he 
had done for thirty years, but he was get- 
ting old and cranky, and threatened every 
month to leave us. But our great misery— 
“the messenger of Satan sent to buffet us” — 
wasthe “‘girl” who was not in the kitchen. 

With all the neighborhood, we depended 
for servants on the free negroes, who in- 
variably decamped in a body, to the fields 
or the great canning-house, as soon as the 
peach crop came in. 

We tried a wandering Irish woman; she 
drank. <A genteel American who had seen 
better days; and she disappeared with my 
one silk dress. 

During the whole spring and summer 
mother and I worked, cleaned, canned ber- 
ries, milked and churned, and “‘tried” a 
succession of poor creatures who left us 
with our patience worn to the last thread. 

One night mother announced, ‘‘l am go- 
ing to try an experiment. It shall be with 
a foreigner who cannot speak a word of 
English, who never heard of ‘privileges,’ 
of canning-houses, of the fashions, or the 
beer-shop. I will go to Philadelphia to- 
morrow, board an emigrant ship and carry 
off an untamed savage—a woman Friday.” 

I laughed at it as a joke, and was a good 
deal startled that might when mother at 
prayers asked that she ‘‘might be success- 
ful in her undertaking,” adding, after a 
ittle pause: 


**May the woman I shall bring be of help 
to us, in making our daily life more cheer- 
ful and peaceable, and may we help her up- 
ward in her way through life.” 

‘‘Well, mother,” I said, doubtfully, as 
we started up to bed, ‘‘I never knew you to 
ask the Lord before to control the kitchen 
affairs.” 

«Some people,” she said, gravely, ‘‘think 
it an insult to the Almighty to suppose that 
He concerns Himself about our little wor- 
ries. Perhaps He has His messengers for 
such small work in the upper world, justas 
He has inthis. Idon’t know. But I do 
know that He does attend to all the things 
1 ask Him about.” 

Mother was as simple and direct as a 
child, even in her religion. 

The next day she visited the city, went 
aboard a Bremen vessel, and brought home 
—Christina. She was about sixteen; fat 
and round as a churn; with clean skin, 
blue eyes, a funny little knob of hair atop 
of her head, a white muslin waist, short 
gray woollen petticoat and heavy shoes, 

“She cannot speak a work of English,” 
said mother, looking half-scared. ‘‘She is 
a Norwegian. The agent said she had a 
dreadful history. But her honest face 
tempted me. I seemed to hear a voice say- 
ing, ‘Take this one! ” 

‘She is an escaped convict, no doubt,” I 
said. ‘That guiding voice of yours, little 
mother, induced you to bring in Blue Peter 
out of the alms house, who set fire to the 
barn. Well, I'll show her about the sup- 
per.” 

Christina followed me—dumb and watch- 
ful—from kitchen to dining-room, while I 
laid the table, prepared the muffins, fried 
chicken and made coffee. 


She did not offer to touch anything, or to 
‘help me. But the next morning, when I 
went down to make ready the breakfast, 
there was the table laid, and the chicken, 
muffins and coffee, precisely as she had 
seen them the night before. 

She was faithful and imitative as a China- 
man, aud she was already a good cook and 
dairy-maid. She learned a few words of 
English, and with them she showed her 
gratitude for any simple kindness shown 
her. We fancied, too, that she took pleas- 
ure in the beautiful country about her. 

It never looked more beautiful than it did 
that summer. The great orchards were 
red with fruit, constant showers kept the 
forests pure in tint, the wild rose and sweet 
brier covered every field and roadside. 

But the poor Norwegian was wretchedly 
unhappy. Her unsmiling face and wide 
sad eyes seemed to carry misery into the 
barn-yard and dairy, and leavened the very 
bread we ate. When she was safely in her 
own room [ heard her stifled sobs until late 
in the night. 

“One 1s almost tempted to remember 
your convict theory,” said mother, anxious- 
ly, one day. 

‘It doesn’t matter. We'll keep her if 
she were Lucretia Borgia herself,” I said, 
luxuriously leaning back in the rocking- 
chair on the porch. ‘‘The idea of being 
free from pots, pans and brooms at last!” 
We tasted our comfort at leisure; brought 
out some fancy work, and books which we 
had never hoped to find time to read. 

Then came a letter from Julia Webb. It 
was a thunder-clap in our clear sky. Julia 
was a cousin only by the sheerest courtesy ; 
a beauty; a spoiled heiress; a belle with a 
dozen lovers. She was coming en route to 
Newport, to spend a week with us. 

‘Very likely some of these troublesome 
men will follow to find how your hermitage 
suits poor little butterfly me,” she wrote. 
‘But you will make them welcome, darling 
auntie? There is a Count Pasco who is my 
chief nuisance just now. Such a charming, 
ridiculous creature! I shall be delighted to 
give him a peep into an American middle- 
class interior. And it will be a good op- 
portunity for you and Cousin Martha to 
have a glimpse of a foreign nobleman. 
Your gloomy life needs a little cheering.” 

I tore the letter up, a little viciously, I 
confess, and mother laughed. 
“Never mind, Mattie,” said she. 
true; we are middle-class people.” 
“It isn’t that. But you know, mother, 
even if the potatoes turn out wel), we shall 
not have a dollar over when the year is out. 
How are we going to meet this high tide 
of company and fashion and foreign nobili- 
ty? Julia is quite capable of staying a 
month if the whim for ‘hermitage’ life 
seizes her.” 

‘*We can do without our winter dresses,” 
said mother, thoughtfully. ‘‘But even with 
that, the table must be very plain.” 

I wondered secretly if the blessed woman 
had put this calamity in the care of the an- 
gels. Afterwards, I believed that she had. 
Julia came; so did the lovers; so did 
Count Pasco. 

There was a regiment of them at the vil- 
lage inn, but they took our house by storm 
all day. 

There were charade-parties, picnics, ex- 
cursions. Julia trailed her magnificent 
silks or gauzy lawns up and down the wet 
meadows; she called the old homestead ‘‘a 
charming old rookery;” pointed out the 
magnificent sweep of hill and valley to the 
east, with the great glittering plane of the 


“It is 


told Count Pasco that mother and I were 
‘queer bits of human bric d-brac.” 

But she was so pretty, and brilliant, and 
wilful, that nobody could be angry with 
her. 

One day I found her inthe kitchen in a 
blue silk wrapper, perched on a flour-bar- 
rel, while Christina, standing before her, 
poured out a flood of words, sobbing and 
wringing her hands. Tears, too, bad wet 
Julia’s rose-leaf cheeks. 

‘‘What is the matter? Can you under- 
stand her?” I asked. 

“Pretty well. You know I passed a 
summer in Norway, and picked up a good 
deal of the language. Poor thing! She 
was brought here by mistake.” 

“By mistake?” 

“Yes. It seems they were frightfully 
poor,—her mother and brother and herself, 
—and she went as nurse with some trades- 
man’s wifeto Bremen. When her time of 
service was out she was sent home, but by 
some mistake, at night, was put aboard the 
steamer for Philadelphia instead of for 
Christiana.” 

“Why! We ought to send her back 
again!” I cried, feeling xs if I had been 
concerned in a case of kidnapping. 

“No. Better bring her family out here. 
She says it is so beautiful; so plenty to eat; 
it is like the Garden of Eden. If her moth- 
er and Jan could come, she would have 
nothing more to ask.” 

‘She might save her money and send for 


them.” 
“It costs a good deal. It would take her 


years to earn so much. Besides, Jan is 
under bonds to pay a debt of his father’s. 
I don’t know how much. One or two hun- 
dred dollars. No; she’ll have to carry her 
burden like the rest of us. Where's the 
count?” and she skipped out of the kitchen 
humming a gay song, while Christina turned 
hopelessly to her work. 

The few stammered words in her own 
tongue, however, had made the poor girl a 
slave to Jutia. She followed her around 
from that day, waited on her, told her story 
a hundred times. 

“Tam horribly bored by this unending 
talk of ‘mutter, mutter,’ and ‘Jan, Jan,’ ” 
said Julia, stretching her tiny mouth ina 
yawn, 

“Itis the only thing she knows,” said 
mother, gentiy. 

‘Do keep her away from me to-day, then,” 
impatiently. 

“To-day” was to be signalized by an 
oyster-bake on the shore of the bay. The 
vount and four other worshippers were sup- 
posed to act as cooks and servitors, but 
Christina did all the work. 

She built the fire of drift-wood; cut the 
bread; made the coffee and baked the oys- 
ters, running incessantly to Julia with the 
biggest, her round face red as a peony. 

It was a gray, gusty day; too gusty for us 
to use the little sail-boat which was drawn 
up on the beach. This disappointment of- 
fered Julia a chance for pretty wilful pet- 
tishness. 

“Too provoking! I had set ny heart on 
a sail!” she cried, pouting. ‘‘I will weger 
a rose against a pair of gloves that I have it 
yet, count!” her eyes suddenly sparkling. 
The bet was taken. Half an hour after- 
wards we missed Julia, and the next mo- 
ment saw her in the cock-shell of a boat 
drifting out of the little cove, the sail, half- 
raised, flapping in the wind. She stood on 
the bow, her red ribbons fluttering, kissing 
her hand saucily. 

‘I. have won! I have won the bet!” she 
cried. : 
‘*Put about!” shouted the count. 
are going out to sea!” 

We rushed down to the edge of the water, 
all shouting orders at once. Julia, terrified 
by the sudden consciousness of her danger, 
sprang on the bow. A heavy flaw came 
just then, and the boat was capsized instant- 
] 


“You 


yuMon Dieu! I cannot swim,” cried the 
count. The other men were in the same 
case. Two of them, however, threw them- 
selves into the water manfully, but were 
washed back. A solid body leaped into the 
surf with a squash! it was Christina, di- 
vested of shoes, stockings and outer petti- 
coat, striking out boldly for the place where 
the girl went down. 

*‘Hurrah for old Norje!” cried the count. 
“She swims like a frog!” 

She came back with Julia, a very wet and 
drabbled butterfly, in her arms. 

There was no justice, to my mind, in the 
end of the accident. 

Julia, when dry again, was rosy and pert 
and charming as ever; but poor Christina 
had been thrown against the hull of the 
boat. She was quite badly injured, and was 
laid up in bed fora month. Mother and I 
had her work to do, while Julia took wing 
to Newport. 

“Things are strangely ordered in this 
world,” I said, as I laid down a half read 
letter from her one day late in October, full 
of her gaieties and successes, and glanced 
out at Christina, beginning to limp heavily 
about in the kitchen. 

“They always come out right,” said 
mother, quietly. ‘‘What is that on the 
other side?” 

I turned the letter and read: 

“Oh, by the way, I thought I owed ‘old 








bay beyond, as a ‘“‘nice little effect;” and 


Norje’ some reparation for her injuries in 





my behalf. So I wrote to our consul in 
Christiana to pay Jan’s debt for me, and to 
send him and his mother out by the next 
steamer. You told me that old Sanders had 
finally grumbled himself into his grave. 
Why not take Jan as farm-hand and put him 
and his mother into the tenant house? 

“I have ordered from New York a few 
odds and ends to make it comfortable for 
them. They will arrive in Philadelphia on 
next Monday.” 

I could hardly finish; the tears choked 
me. ‘I have been very unjust to Julia,” I 
said. 

We agreed not to tell Christina, but to 
surprise her. We had grown very fond of 
the patient, affectionate creature with her 
everlasting chatter of ‘‘mutter and Jan.” 

The “‘odds and ends” proved to be a very 
complete, though plain, plenishing for a 
house. Christina helped to clean the house 
for ‘‘the new farmer,” and to arrange the 
pretty furniture, 

On Monday, mother went up to Philadel- 
phia to meet the steamer. She was to come 
down in the morning train the next day. I 
watched it pass on to the little station. 

A handkerchief waved out of the car- 
window the signal that all was well. Isaw 
from the porch three figures alight on the 
platform and take their way across the field. 

When they had time to reach the tenant 
house, I sa‘d, carelessly, 

“Come, Christina. There is something 
yet to be done for the new farmer.” 

“1 hope,” she said, in her pleasant broken 
English, ‘‘he will be goot neighbor. It is 
nice house. It is as goot as our pastor lives 
inat home. This is fine country for the 
poor, Mamzel Martha.” 

I nodded. I was too excited to speak. 
When we reached the steps, mother came 
out, her face all in a glow. 

“They are inside! They are all wecould 
wish,” she whispered, eagerly. ‘‘One min- 
ute, Christina,” and she ran to the astona- 
ished girl, smoothing her fair hair, retying 
the gay handkerchief about her neck, while 
I hurried into the room. 

A heavily built man in the Norwegian 
dress, with honest blue eyes, stood waiting, 
and beside him atall, erect old woman with 
a peculiarly gentle, kindly countenance. 
They were both greatly agitated, and scarce- 
ly noticed me, their eyes being on the door. 

It opened. I heard mother say, witha 
half sob, ‘“‘Go in,-child. God bless you,” 
and Christina came in. 

She stood one moment dumb and still, 
her hands stretched out in amazement. 
Then came the cry, ‘‘O mutter! mutter! O 
Jan!” 

It was the pent-up love and longing of 
years forcing its way into speech. 

We came out and left them alone together. 

Mother and I had prepared a little feast 
for them, a good, substantial supper as 
foundation, and frosted cakes, flowers and 
grapes as embellishment. 

After a while, we brought them out to it. 
But they only ate to please us. They were 
too deeply moved for such little pleasures. 

After supper, we went into the kitchen, 
and the old mother, looking at the fire upon 
the hearth that had been kindled for them 
in a strange land, said a few words in a low 
voice, and they all sank reverently upon 
their knees while she prayed. 

Mother andI knelt with them. What 
did it matter that the words were in a strange 
tongue? We understood her, and the Great 
Father of us all heard us as we kneeled side 
by side. 

“I think, dear little mother,’ 1 said, as 
we went home that night, ‘‘God heard your 
prayer when you went out to find your 
savage that day.” 

‘‘He always hears,” she said, quietly.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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HOMC0PATHIC WOMEN LEFT OUT. 

A few days ago I received a copy of a 
very interesting paper, entitled ‘‘The Prac- 
tice of Medicine by Women in the United 
States,” which was read before the Social 
Science Association in September last. Ad- 
mirable as the paper is, it seems to me un- 
fair in some respects, and incomplete. After 
stating the objects of the paper, viz.; to 
show to what extent women are practising 
medicine in the United States,—whether 
the majority of women graduates in medi- 
cine devote themselves to its practice,—how 
far their pecuniary success shows a demand 
on the part of the public for educated wo- 
men physicians, etc., etc.,—the authors go 
on tosay: ‘‘Our plan has been to senda 
circular containing certain questions to 
every graduate whose address we could ob- 
tain, and upon their answers we have based 
our statistics.” 

Ido not like to dispute this statement, 
but, so far as I am able to learn, not one of 
the homeopathic women physicians in this 
city received one of these circulars, and it is 
fair to suppose none outside the city re- 
ceived one. 

Now the object of this paper, as stated, 
is to show to what extent women are prac- 
tising medicine in the United States, and if 
the number of women who are practising 
medicine, under the system known as 
homeeopathic, has been left out of con- 
sideration in making up this paper (and a 
little further on I will show why I tbink it 





has been), then to my absolute knowledge 
must be added to the number, as given by 
the compilers, at least one hundred who are 
supporting themselves by the practice of 
medicine, homceopathically showing that 
the community recognizes them as fhysi- 
cians. If this paper professed to be dealing 
with statistics concerning women practising 
medicine under the system known as al- 
lopathic, then my criticisms would fall to 
the ground; but the object of the paper is 
to show to what extent women are practis- 
ing medicine. 
whom I personally know, and I suppose 
there are at least as many more whom I do 
not know, who are supporting themselves 
by the practice of medicine, wh» were left 
out of the reckoning when these statistics 
were made up. 

What proof have [ that this school of 
physicians was left out of the reckoning? 
In addition to the fact already given, that 
none of this school received a circular, the 
following appears to me to be proof con- 
clusive. The authors say: ‘‘We have en- 
deavored to find how far women are recog- 
nized by their professional brethren to the 
extent of admission to their societies,” and 
then go on to name the States in which the 
women, in answer to the circulars sent, re- 
port membership in State or local societies. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes when I 
failed to see Massachusetts among the num- 
ber. Even now I have carefully read the 
list again, so impossible does it seem that 
compilers of statistics can be so unmindful 
of facts which exist at their very doors. 
Because I fail to find Massachusetts in the 
list of States in which women are admitted 
to medical societies, both local and State, 
and because only homeopathic societies ad- 
mit women in Massachusetts, therefore I 
conclude that a large part of the women 
practising medicine in the United States 
were not considered in this paper. 

Being myself one of the ignored number, 
I feel bound to speak both for hom@opathy 
and for Massachusetts. The adherents of 
homeopathy have recognized the right of 
woman to practice medicine, by admitting 
her to societies, local, State, United 
States, and even the ‘*World’s Congress of 
Homeopathic Physicians,” which recently 
met in London (and over which Queen Vic- 
toria held no sway, it not being dependent 
upon her patronage). Massachusetts must 
therefore be classed with those States in 
which women are admitted to medical so- 
cieties. And yet more, she is a State in 
which co-education in medicine is possible. 
I fail to see how it came to be left out of 
the number, except on the ground thata 
certain class of physicians were not counted 
as physicians by the authors of the paper, 
and [I submit that this is unfair. We are 
women, and we are practising medicine, of 
asort in which we have full faith, in which 
faith we are borne out by a good share of 
thecommunity. Witness oursuccess, which 
will compare favorably with that of those 
practising under other systems. We should 
have been considered in a compiiation of 
statistics, the object of which was to learn 
to what extent women are practising medi- 
cine in the United States. 

_ CAROLINE E, Hastines. 
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PROFESSOR PHELPS CRITICISED. 

Epiror JourRNAL:—Rising from a peru- 
sal of Prof. Phelps’ article upon ‘‘A Reform 
in the Political Status of Women,” I invol- 
untarily exclaimed: 

“T would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me!” 

But I thankfully remember that T. W. 
H. and L. 8. willsay in ringing words what 
I can only feel. Yet my heart.prompts me 
to utter my feeble protest against his incon- 
clusive arguments. The production seems 
to me worthy a place in the columns of a 
sectarian paper, through whose pages you 
vainly search to find anything good that is 
not either directly or remotely related to 
Congregationalism. It seems a fit docu- 
ment to go down the ages cide by side with 
the arguments of Dr. Lord, and that other 
divine who so disinterestedly avowed his 
willingness to send back his mother to the 
clutches of the slave hunter. 

Were it true that God and Scripture and 
nature had decreed her subjection, then 
would every thoughtful woman echo the 
despairing cry of Mrs. Transome: ‘God 
was cruel when he made woman.” But we 
accept no such perversion of Scripture; no 
such narrow reading of a theologian, who 
not only ignores the genius of our govern- 
ment, but the eternal, immutable laws of 
truth and righteousness and justice. It 
seems late in the day to bring forward the 
worn out arguments of a dead past. 


‘*New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


George William Curtis, who, in 1866, 
made an unanswerable plea for woman, said 
last summer, in conversation with the wri- 
ter, ‘‘What! do they still talk of the sphere 
of woman with you?” With clear-sighted 
vision, and a heart full of lofty ideals, he 
said: ‘‘The argument is exhausted. The 
right is conceded upon every ground of 
morality or justice or suitability. It only 
remains to meet the argument of expedien- 
cy in the minds of the opponents.” 


‘‘Reforms never go backward.” We feel 
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that the progress of the cause will not be 
arrested, however Prof. Phelps may try to 
stay its waves. His second statement we 
deny in toto. There is no antagonism be- 
tween the sexes advocated or implied in 
this reform. Witness the heartfelt codper- 
ation of such men as Governor Long, Sena- 
tor Hoar, Colonel Higginson, President Bas- 
com, and other eminent men, with the lead- 
ers of the work. Had there been no unhap- 
py homes, no divorce suits, no unpleasant- 
ness and no suspicions prior to the Suffrage 
agitation, there migat be some plausibility 
in his reasoning. But human nature is as 
old as man, and, alas! we find aburdant ev- 
idence of it in certain laws which still dis- 
grace our statute books, proving that men 
legislate in their own interests. In réfuta- 
tion of Prof. Phelps’ position, witness the 
happy, noble wives and mothers—Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and 
many others who lead this reform. We 
too believe earnestly that the crown of a 
woman’s life is wifehood aad maternity, 
that she who does not enjoy its fullest, 
sweetest experiences misses the best gift 
which Heaven has to bestow upon woman; 
but what does Prof. Phelps, say of the 
60,000 women of Massachusetts, who must 
not know that blessed lot? What does he 
say of those thousands of women whose 
homes are made noisome and disgusting by 
the brutal instincts of husband and sons? 
When such women rise in their despair 
from homes where all their pure tastes and 
finer feeling are trampled in the dust, and 
ask in their outraged womanhood for a 
voice in legislation to prevent the wreck of 
happiness and life, the only answer to their 
pleading must be, ‘‘It is a reform against na- 
ture.” 

In plain words, woman must be remand 
ed to the position of man’s servant. What 
master, however kind, ever felt respect for 
his slave, or ever made him his confident or 
equal? Is there no dignity in the position 
of Hannah Moore—spending her days in the 
unthankful, unpaid task’ of teaching the 
poor waifs and outcasts of society; of a 
Florence Nightingale or Clara Barton— 
gliding with blessed presence through camp 
and hospital of a Frances Power Cobbe—ad- 
vocating prison reform with her pen? Does 
not Miss Sedgwick reflect glory upon her 
sex? All these were denied the boon of a 
wife’s or mother’s love. Did Mrs. Hemans 
or Mrs. Browning or Mrs. Stowe detract 
from the dignity of wifehood and materni- 
ty, when they aspired to speak the thoughts 
which to others are unutterable? 

Prof. Phelps speaks of the absurdity of 
“mingling the duties of the Senate cham- 
ber with those of thenursery.” Shall Mrs. 
Livermore and Mrs. Howe, after they have 
nobly fulfilled all the duties of motherhood, 
stifle the wonderful gifts they possess, and 
spend the rest of their lives merely waiting 
for the end? It seems that even Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps can not ennoble the mission 
of authoress. 

The crowning insult in the article is its 
last statement, that because ‘‘woman can 
not be a soldier she can not be the equal of 
man.”’ The barbaric suggestion is that 
“might makes right.” 
say that because a man, through untold 
pangs and throes does not give birth to 
man, therefore he shall not be entitled to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Woman’s sphere is to cultivate to the best 
of her ability all the powers with which 
God has endowed her. H. 8. N. 

Cummington, Dec, 23, 1881. 
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THE BOSTON LADY LAWYER, 

Lest the impression be made that the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, printed at length 
recently, positively prevents Miss Lelia J. 
Robinson from practising law, it is proper 
to state that since the decision of the court 
was made known, two months ago, the lady 
has been in good practice at her office in 
Pemberton square. . The decision does not 
affect her legal right to practice her profes- 
sion out of court; it only compels her to put 
her court business in the hands of an aftor- 
ney, which she does, after careful prepara- 
tion by herself. Miss Robinson has met 
with success thus far, and the coming Leg- 
islature may enable her to do better.— 
Transcript. 





oe 


SILK AT ATLANTA EXHIBIT. 


One of the most noteworthy exhibits in 
the Atlanta Exposition is that made by 
the Woman’s National Silk Culture Asso- 
ciation. Their object is to show their 
progress in introducing this old-new in- 
dustry among the women of our farming 
population. Cocoons of as fair quality as 
those from Italy are shown from nineteen 
States, and reeled silk from twelve States. 
We have had occasion before to notice 
this energetic charity; for a scheme which 
has for its object the establishment of a 
light and profitable industry which women 
with but a few dollars of capital can be- 
gin and pursue in the privacy and protec- 
tion of their own homes is a charity of 
the highest and most liberal kind. The 
association have succeeded in reeling the 
silk with the aid of Italian workmen, and 
are experimenting to design the best kind 
of simple reeling machines, which can be 


As well might we’ 


used by women who raisethesilk. A large 
mercantile firm in Philadelphia has also 
offered prizes for the best worms of Amer- 
ican growth. The raw silk grown last 
year in this country and reeled in Philadel. 
phia was pronounced by the silk manufac- 
turers in Paterson, to whom it was offered, 
equal in every respect to that which they 
import. If the countless young women 
in farm houses throughout the country who 
wish to add to their income would aban- 
don the attempt to paint pen pictures or 
write flimsy stories, and take to raising 
silk-worms or making butter, they would 
make more money and really contribute 
something to the capital of comfort and 
pleasure of the world, 
*#oe 
TUKKISH SCHOOLS. 


In an Oriental country like Turkey it has 
been found impracticable to educate boys 
and girls together beyond the age of eleven 
or twelve years; for this reason separate 
schools of a higher class for those of each 
sex have been established by the Americans 
among the Armenians. These are called 
high schools. 

The schools under the care of the Ameri- 
cans are of several kinds, the most promi- 
nent of which are the following: Com- 
mon schools, high schools for boys, high 
schools for girls, theological seminaries, 
seminaries for girls, and colleges. 

The girls’ seminaries are, doubtless, 
among the most useful of the many institu- 
tions that have been established by the 
Americans in Turkey. They are found at 
Constantinople, Brusa, Baghchejuk, near 
the head of the Gulf of Nicomedia, Marso 
van, Cesarea, Kharpoot, Erzeroum, Bittis, at 
the western end of Lake Van, Van, Mardin, 
Hadjin, in the Taurus mountains, Marash 
and Aintab, in what is commonly called 
Central Turkey. Thus it will be seen that 
the seminaries for girls are thirteen in num- 
ber. While these seminaries are open to 
suitable candidates from all races and all 
classes of the different communities, as a 
matter of fact nearly all the girls in actual 
attendance are of the Armenian race. The 
course of study in each seminary is a 
marked advance upon the studies pursued 
in the high schools. Much attention is giv- 
en tothe Armenian, Turkish, and English 
language, to original composition and music, 
to Bible history, and to. different branches 
of natural science; waile, for obvious reas- 
ons, special attention is paid to the theory 
and practice of teaching. 














Don’t get the Chills, - 
If you are subject to the Ague, you must 
be sure to keep your liver, bowels and Kid- 
neys in good, free condition. When so, you 
will be safe from all attacks. The remedy 
to use is Kidney-Wort. It is the best pre- 
ventative of all malarial diseases that you 
can take. See large advertisement. 


For the delicate and complicated difficul- 
ties peculiar to the female constitution, Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is the 
sovereign remedy. it aims at the cause, 
and produces lasting results. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


~ GONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of ‘‘The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
Beautitul Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expense, Great profits,permanent business to agents. 


Circular for stamp. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. ELrGantiy ILLusTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH C0,, 


BOSTON, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen, 
WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, . oe ° ° 

J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 














President. 





Branches, . . Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn 


Barrett's Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, . Boston. 





Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans- 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 
Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 


on. 
Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam scoured, at the low rate of 6 cents per 





yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 
N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 
will send for and return them. 43 3m in 





Vocal Echoes. 


($1.00,) A new collection of three-part sorgs for 
emale Voices. By W. O. PERKINS. New and 
fine music; 142 octavo pages. Piano accompaniment. 
Valuabie book for Seminaries and Female Colleges. 
Masic by Smart, Hatton, Cherubiri, Glover, and oth- 
ers. 


Be BKERS GRUBER COME 
Quartet or Chorus Choirs. 


THE NEW OPERAS large demand, as they 


contain nearly all the popular airs of the day. Send 
$1.00 and receive BY RETURN MAIL vocal scores 
of “Patience,” “‘Pirates,” “‘Sorcerer,”” “Musketeers,” 
or “Infanta’s Dolls."’ Send 50 cents for ‘Olivette,” 
“Mascot.” or “Pinafore.” Orsend 50 cents for Jn- 
strumental arrangement of ‘‘Mascot,”’ “Olivette,” 
“Billee Taylor,” ‘*Patience,”’ or “Pirates."’ 





SITIONS. ($2) 
pst quality. For 


are in constant and 


The Holiday Music Books 


Of Dirson & Co. are standard and valuable through- 
out the year. Every lover of really good music 
should possess a copy of BEAUTIES OF SACRED 
SONG ($2), or Norway Music Album ($2.50). 


Send $2.00, and receive for a whole year, the week- 
ly Musica Recorp, with 350 pages of music, besides 
all the news. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparince, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refinedand experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me.ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 





For Christmas Presents 


—aGo TO-—— 


E. B. HORN, 


29 Washington Street, 
AND SEE THE LARGE STOCK OF 


Gents’ American Gold Watches..... $25, 28, 30 to 100 
Ladies’ Gold Watches......-+.sese+++ $18, 20, 25 to 60 
Coin Silver Watches...........++ $7.50, 9, 10, 12 to 20 
14-kt Gold Vest and Guard Chains... $12, 15, 18 to 35 
Gold Neck Chains and Lockets $5, 7,9 to 15 
Pairs of Gold Bracelets in cases ......-$6, 8, 10 to 25 
Gold Sets Pins and Kar-rings.........- $5, 6,7 to 18 
Piain Gold Band and Cnased Rings ..... $1, 2,3 to 10 
Cameo, Onyx, and Fancy Stone Rings. .$2, 3, 4 to 15 
Large variety of Children’s Rings..........75c to $2 
Fine Pure Diamona Rings..........-$10, 12, 15 to 50 





Gold Sleeve Buttons and Studs.......... $1,2,3tod 
Elegant Gold Stock Plated Chains.......$2, 3,4 to 7 
Large assortment of Chain Charms........ $1.59 to 6 


Solid Silver Tea and Table Spoons.... ..$5, 6, 7 to 9 
Solid Silver Sugar Spoons and B Knives...$2 to 3.50 
Solid Silver Napkin Rings and Fruit Knives..$1 to 3 
Handsome Stock of Children’s Cups........ 75c to $3 


Come and buy early. No trouble to show goods. 


E. B. HORN, 





Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 


In Hey & Stem Wind. 
Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Dried Grasses, Pampas Plumes, 


‘ AND IMMORTELLE DESIGNS. 
Fresh flowers in newest designs for every occasion. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, FLORISTS, 

ne 7 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 7 

Miss M. 8. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to jie desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the Season. 


27 A Beacon St., Bowdoin St, 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,”’ says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s daties,"’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


Cor. 








New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial..$1.00. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No.5 PARK STREET, . BOSTON. 





Put ia complete order quickly, b 
aZors experienced workmen, at SMITH 
| BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington street. 
. 
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Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1882 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, 
Exsays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticiem, and discussion 
of important Timely Topics. It will contain 


SERIAL STORIES 
—By— 


THOMAS HARDY, 


the emiaent English novelist; 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
“Friends,” ‘‘The Gates Ajar,”’ etc.; 
W. H. BISHOP, author of “Detmold”’; 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, author of “A 
Study of Hawthorne.” 


THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


include, besides many otners, 


H, W. Longfellow, Cc. D. Warner, 

J. G. Whittier, T. W. Higginson, 

O. W. Holmes, E. L. Gedkin, 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 
John Burroughs, 
Edward Everett Hale, 


author of 


W. D. Howells. 


Henry James, Jr., Lucy Larcom, 
Phillips Brooks, John Fiske, 
Richard Grant White, James Parton, 
T. B. Aldrich, . H., 

Horace E. Scudder, Celia Thaxter, 


Rose Terry Cooke, Edgar Fawcett. 





Gar" Tue ATLaANTic furnishes in the course of the 
year as much reading asis containedin Twenty 
Ordinary Books of 300 pages each. 





‘We do not know of any exercise which gives the 
patriotic American a more lively and grateful sense 
of the superiority of the best magazine literature in 
this country to pee publications of the same 
class in Europe than turning over the pages ‘of a bound 
volume of Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY. ‘There is noth- 
ing in Englan i which compares favorably with this 
excellent pnblication.”"—[New York Tribune. 

“Well established at the best representative of 
American periodical literature which appeals to read- 
ers by its own charms.”—jNew York Evening Post. 





TERMS: $400a year, in advance, postage free. 
With superb life-size portrait of Emerson (new), 
Longfellow, rryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; 
with four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six por- 
traits, $10.00, 





January Number now ready, containing 

Police Report, W. D. Howells. 

An Echo of Passion, The first three chap- 
ters of a Serial story by George P. Lathrop. 

John Baptist at the Jordan, The first of 
aseries of exceedingly interesting articles on the 
Life and Times of Jesus Christ. By Edward E. 
Hale. 

Studies in the South, The fifst of an impor- 
tant series of papers by the author of ‘Certain 
Dangerous Tendencies in American Life.” 

And other Stories, Essays, Poems, and Reviews, by 
H. H., J. T. Trowbridge, Blizabeth Robins, Edith 
M. Thomas, A. G. Bradley, John Fiske, Horace 
E. Scudder, 8. A, L. E. M., and others. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


A Selected List of 
D. Lothrop & Company’s 
New Books 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON OF 1881-2. 











A Family Flight : 
THROUGH FRANCE, GERMANY, NORWAY AND 
SWITZERLAND. 


By REV. E. E. HALE and MISS SUSAN HALE. 
The elegance of this volume, the popularity of its 
authors, the amusing adventures of the party, its 
graphic descriptions of sights and places, with nu- 
merous and authentic illustrations, will make it the 
most popular and desirable book for juveniles of the 
year. Quarto, extra cloth, tinted edges, $2.50. 


All Aboard for Sunrise Lands, 


By EDWARD A. RAND. A fascinating and faith- 
ful account of the trip of a party of boys with their 
uncle, who is a sea-captain, from C-lifornia across 
the Pacific to Japan, with adventures in Australia, 
China, and the Eastern seas. Contains more matter 
than any other book of its class. Enriched with 
more than one hundred and fifiy illustrations. With 
artistic chromo board cover, $1.75. Extra cloth bind- 
ing, $2.25. 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book, 
L. The New Volume, 1881. 


Because of the great advance Wipe Awake has 
made in artistic and literary merit, the publishers 
make a new departure in issuing the firet volume of 
the current year, as the volume for the bolidays, in- 
stead as heretofore of the first volume of the previ- 
ous year. 

The London Christian World, in reviewing the 
monthly numbers of the present year says: “WIDE 
AWAKE is the best juvenile magazine in the world.” 
The fact that this magnificent volume with its 300 
engravings from original drawings by our best ar- 
tists, illustrating original stories, poems and sketch- 
es by favorite authors, is finer and more attractive 
and at the same time larger and cheaper than any 
other volume of its class, will secure for it an enor- 
moussale. The lithograph cover is from the prize 
design, in ten colors, and was selected from several 
hundred that were offered in competition, and is 
very artistic. Quarto, boards, $1.50. Extra cloth 
binding, $2.00. 

he new design for cloth cover also received the 
highest prize in class A, according to our offer, and 
is he admired. Volume A, B,C, D 
G, ’ 
in chromo, board cover, $1.50. 


$2.00. 
Under Foot; 


OR, WHAT HARRY AND NELLIE SAW OF THE 
EARTH'S TREASURES. 

By LAURA D. NICHOLS. Amusing story and 
valuable information charmingly combined. Fully 
illustrated. Quarto. Very elegant chromo cover, 
designod by ROBERT LEWIS. $1.25, A compan- 
ion volume to Overhead; or, What Harry and Nellie 
saw in the heavens. 


Doctor Dick. 


By KATE TANNATT WOODS. A sequel to Six 
$1150. Rebels. Illustrated by BOZ. 12mo, cloth, 


E, F, 
I, J, and K, may also be had of the publishers, 
Extra cloth binding, 


King Grimalkum and Pussy- 
anita. 
OR, THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By MRS. A. M. DIAZ. Nothing could be imag- 
.{oed funnier than this Cats’ Arabian Nights. Tne 
illustrations are drawn by Francis, Box, Palmer Cox 
and others, while the story i+ told in Mra. Diaz's 
best humor. There is no one in the family circle too 
young to appreciate it, ortoo old to enjoy it. Elegant 
and appropriate cover in colors and siver. Quarto, 








JUST READY: 


President Garfield 
Education. 


By B. A. HINSDALE, 


President of Hiram College. 


1 vol., 12 mo., 400 pages, with steel portraits of Gen. 
Garfield, Mrs. Garfield and Mies Booth, and other 
illustrations, $1.50. 

The choicest memorial of the martyred President, 
prepared by his intimate friend, under the approval 
of Mrs. Garfield; 100 pages devoted to an account of 
his life and acts at Hiram (his home for 24 years) 
and at Williams College; and 300 pag: s of his schol- 
arly and learned addresses on education, science and 
culture. 

‘Mrs. Garfield looks with great favor upon ‘the 
publication, and believes that no work would have 
given her husband more pleasure, or touched his 
heart 80 deeply; for she, with him, loved the coll 
where first they met, and where they alwayr seemed, 
in a certain sense, to belong. One may almost con- 
sider Garfield in the light of author of this book, 
This memorial is the one that will appeal most 
strongly to cultivated men, and to all educators. 
Portraits of Gen. and Mrs. Garfield, selected by the 
latter, are to be pleasant features of this memorial.” 
—Newport News. 

Agents wanted in every town. Sold by booksellers 
and by subscription. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


Events and Epochs in Religious 
History. 


Gal 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 1 vol., crown 
8vo. Illustrated. $3.00. 
‘Nothing which is within reach quite so brightly 
introduces one to the very marrow of the religious 
history of mankind,’’—Sunday Herald. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


BY THOMAS A. KEMPIS. 1 vol. 16mo. Red edges. 
$2.00. 

A new and carefully revised translation of this 
chief classic of Christian devotion, illustrated with 
upwards of 330 ecclesiastica) cuts, and very prettily 
bound, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


HIS LIFE, WRITINGS [AND PHILOSOPHY. Br 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

“The religiousness of Emerson and his ethical 
grandeur shine forth in this volume upon almost 
every page.”’—Christian Register. 


“The best story Howells ever pub- 
lished.°’ 


Dr. Breen’s Practice. 


BY WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“Mr. Howells shrewdly touches another of those 
great nerves which run through the system of modern 
social life, any touching of which is sure to give 
pleasure or puin.”’—Literary World. 

“Like everything coming from Mr. Howells, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
and sweet-tempered.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
Ready December 15, 


In Season for the Holidays. 











Common Sense About Women. 


By T. W.HIGGINSON. Treating of: 1. Physiolo- 
ry. 2. Temperance. 3. Home. 4. Society. 5. 
tducation. 6. Industry. 7. Principles of Gov- 
ernment. 8. Suffrage, and objections to Suffrage. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


NOW READY. 
Who Wrote It? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most noted works 
in ancient and modern literature, By WM. A. and 
CHAS. G. WHEELER. $2.00. 

President Noah Porter, of Yale College, writes: 
“The volume ‘Who Wrote It,’ like everything which 
came from the hands of its author, gives abundant 
evidence of the painstaking accuracy and the breadth 
of research which characterizud all his work. It 
will find a place on the table of many a critic Jand 
student o; literature.”’ 


New England Bird Life. 


Being amanualof New England Ornithology. Re 
vised and edited from manuscript of Winfrid A. 
Stearns, member of the Nutall Ornithological Clab, 
etc. By DR. ELLIOTT CONES, U. 8. A., mem- 
ber of the Academy, etc. Part I. Oscines (Singing 
Birds), illustrated, $2.50. 

“To say the book is exceedingly well written 
would be doing it scant justice. Dr. Cones’ brilliant 
talents in this respect are already well known, but 
we have, perhaps, never had so strikinga proof of 
them as is afforded by the present volume. The 
work has been done so thoroughly, that in point of 
completeness it is almost perfect—so correctly that 
but few points are open to criticism—so concieel 
that 138 species are treated in 270 octavo pone an 
the arrangement of the whole is master i Grace- 
fully turned descriptive passages and sparkling bits 
of commentary everywhere enliven the subject, as 
the brighter colors of an old piece of tapestry set off 
its more sombre background.”’—Bulletin of the Nut 
all Ornithological Clab. 


Life of Horace Mann. 
4 WIFE. Anew edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


“It isa sterling biography, which no educated 
American can afford not to read. It is only partial 
praise to call the book deeply interesting. It vivifies 
and inspires.’"’-—Atlantic Monthly. 


Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his ancestors, his lands, his confeder- 
ates, his enemies, his murders, his war, his pursuit 
andcapture. By OLIVER O. HOWARD, x 
General U. 8. A., and Supt. West Point. With 
maps and portraits. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, 
Itis a vivid, faithfal and intereeting narrative of 

wonderful ae and endurance in pursuit of 1321 

miles of “Joseph,” the Indian Chief, who, taking 

with him his men, women and children, in order to 
avoid or deceive his pursuer, had to traverse even 
greater distance. ith maps showing the country 
of the campaign and heliotype portraits of “Gen. 
Howard” and “Chief Joseph.” 


Wendell Phillips’s Speeches 


and Lectures. 
A new library edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





For eaie by all Booksellers and sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on application. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS,’ 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
barinesss departmentof the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Rezistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

fration of their eubscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 





THE GOVEXKNOR’S MESSAGE. 
Governor Long in his Annual Message to 
the Legislature, on Thursday, January 5, 
1882, made the following brief but em- 
phatic reference to Woman Suffrage: 


“Trepeat my conviction of the right of 
Woman Suffrage. If the Commonwealth is 
not ready to give it inmfull by a constitu- 
tional amendment, I approve of testing it in 
municipal elections.” 

‘The recent judicial decision that women 
cannot practice as an attorney-at-law has 
also raised the question whether they can 
serve, as some are now most usefully serv- 
ing, upon public statutory boards, except 
where expressly provided by law. The de- 
cision necessitates legislation.” 

oe 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in the Meionaon, in this 
city, commencing on Tuesday, Jan. 10, at 
2.30 P. M., and continuing through that 
evening and all the next day and evening, 
at 10.30, 2.30 and 7.30 o’clock. Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday morning will be 
devoted in part to business, and to the read- 
ing of reports. Both evenings and Wednes- 
day afternoon will be devoted to speaking. 

The Association earnestly desires to secure 
from the next Legislature the passage of a 
law to give Municipal Suffrage to women. 
The fact that so many towns, last year, in 
town meeting, voted to and did petition the 
Legislature for such a law, the fact that 
Governor Long isa Suffragist, and that wo- 
men vote for members of school committee, 
—all these facts give fresh importance and 
interest to this meeting. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JAN. 10,) 2.30 P. M. 


Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, President. Bus- 
iness and reports. Geo. A. Walton, of the 
State Board Education. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 7.30 P. M. 

Music. Judge G. Washington Warren, 
Boston; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; Music. 
Ex-Gov. William Claflin; Hon. Chas. J. 
Noyes, speaker of the House. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, JAN. 11, 10.30 A. M. 

Business and reports. Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, Iowa; Mrs. Lucy Stone; Rev. 
Samuel B. Stewart, Lynn. ; . 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2.30 P. M. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford, Auburndale; Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, Malden; J. F. Almy, of the 
House of Representatives; Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, East Dennis; F. A. Burton, Harvard 
College. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7.30 P. M. 

Music. Rev. E. A. Horton, Boston; 
H. B. Blackwell; Music. Rev. Wm. B. 
Wrigat, Boston; Mary F. Eastman. 





Music furnished by the Euterpe Quar- 
tette. L. 8. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 

‘We know not what a day may bring 
forth.” Uncertainty is a prevailirg element 
in human affairs. We can often see how 
things ought to goon in the world, if its 
acknowledged principles of moral obliga- 
tion were carried out, and universally ap- 
plied. Whether these principles will gov- 
ern or will be lost sight of in particular in- 
stances and relations, the wisest among us 
cannot tell. Which of us could have fore- 
seen the tragic events of the last year? Who 
can te]l whether the next will be more or 
less fortunate? What ‘‘crank” may not be 
in waiting to destroy some invaluable life? 
What combination of conspirators may un- 
dermine the harmless surface of the earth, 
and plant within it the seeds of dire and 
swift destruction? 

These are questions which, as Lord Dun- 
dreary says, ‘‘no fellah can answer.” But 
while our knowledge does not embrace the 
surface phenomena of human society, how 
deeply doesit penetrate beneath that sur- 
face! We know that principles are eternal, 
no matter who may disregard them in the 
present. We know that civilization is a 
progress of light and intelligence, and that 
this progress cannot, at the world’s present 
age, be forcibly interrupted or thrown back. 

Whatever sius and follies we may recog- 
nize among those who sit in high places, 


ple have received the common school, they 
will not let it go. Its teachings, and those 
of every ministry which can properly be 
called Christian, must lead men and women 
to the better understanding of their relations 
to each other, and to the community. So 
much we know, ane we know also that the 
efforts and sacrifices made by faithful souls 
do hasten the triumph of right. Their 
steadfast purpose builds what Time cannot 
destroy. 

And so, with the mass of all human un- 
certainties fresh in our mind, we yet ven- 
ture to predict for the new year a step for- 
ward in the right direction. Peace, temper- 
ance, administrative reform, and Woman 
Suffrage will all go forward, and not back- 
ward, in the year which has just opened 
before us. Let its beginning cheer our 
hearts with new hope. We know not what 
blessed deliverance it may bring forth, what 
freedom for those who are bound, what 
lifting up for those who are low. So, let 
us watch for its opportunities, and pray 
that its end may find our record full of good 
work, and crowned with good results. The 
Woman’s JOURNAL salutes its friends and 
assistants, farand near. It asks them to say 
Amen to its prayer for the prevalence and 
establishment of perfect justice throughout 
the land, and, in seconding the prayer, to 
remember that ‘“‘laborare est orare’—the best 
work is the best prayer. J. W. HL 

or 
AN APPEAL TO WAITING SUFFRAGISTS. 





There are two armies of Suffragists. One 
is always active. It watches for opportuni- 
ties to do something that will forward the 
cause. It reports progress, The other, by 
far the larger army, is composed of persons 
who believe that Suffrage for women is just 
and right, and that it is sure tocome. But 
they never do anything to aid the work. 
They sit contentedly waiting for the time 
when the ballot shall be put in their hands, 
and then no doubt they will use it. 

It isto such Suffragists that a friendly 
new year word should be addressed, for the 
sake of the work, which will succeed all the 
sooner, if every one helps. If each of the 
twenty thousand readers of the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Will, during the year which has 
just begun, do one thing to give direct help 
to our common cause, the end of the year 
will find it very far in advance of where it 
is to-day. 

For instance, a hundred leaflets can be 
had at this office for ten cents, At this 
trifle of expense a hundred families may re- 
ceive the truth, and become co-workers with 
us. Fora dollar’s worth of leafletsa thou- 
sand families may be helped to just the 
knowledge they need to win their codpera- 
tion. Fifty cents will send the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL three months to some one who, 
by reading it, may be persuaded to join our 
ranks, One dollar will entitle to a yearly 
membership in the American, New England, 
or Massachusetts Suffrage Societies. To 
many other State societies the price of 
membership is the same. 

One dollar so paid by each of the twenty 
thousand readers of this JouRNAL, would 
give twenty thousand dollars with which to 
send lecturers, tracts, leaflets, and the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL where they are so much 
needed. If one Suffragist would invite a 
few friends to join her or him, in circulat- 
ing the Suffrage literature, or to sit togeth- 
er to read it, the circle of interest would be 
widened. If one Suffragist in each town 
would coéperate with us in having a single 
meeting in the course of the year, would 
secure a hall, give abundant notice, and as- 
sume the local expense, a good hearing on 
the question could be had in a multituce of 
towns, and this is one thing much need- 
ed. Better still, get your minister to preach 
one or two sermons in the course of the year. 
In that case his people would see hpw the 
application of the Golden Rule in politics 
would secure political rights for women. 
The above are some of the things, of 
which almost any Suffragist may do one or 
more. It is partly for lack of such codper- 
ation that the years go by, leaving women 
in this year of grace 1882 still the political 
equals of idiots, lunatics and felons, The 
changes and the gain have been very great. 
But still men who lie drunk in the gutter, 
are the political superiors of every woman. 
They vote away our money in taxes, and 
the men they help elect to the Legislature 
every year vote down our right to the bal- 
lot. After more than thirty years of dis- 
cussion and enlightenment, we might soon 
change all this, if each Suffragist would do 
his and her part to forward the work. 
Who will respond at once, and all along the 
line, from all the States, let a fresh impulse 
be felt in favor of this most beneficent 
movement for equal rights for women? 

L. 8. 
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DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


The admission of terrtories to the Union, 
as States, on terms which disfranchise the 
women, should be resisted by all men and 
women who believe in representative gov- 
ernment, and by their senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 

The word “male,” as a qualification for 
voting, will have to be taken out of every 
State Constitution before women can have 





we know that wherever the common peo- 


their political rights. To admit more States 





with this restrictive word, is to add just so 
much more to the burden the Suifragists 
have to remove. 

Petitions should be sent to Congress at 
once, asking that the application of Dakota, 
or of any other Territory, for admission as 
a State, shall be granted only on condition 
that it recognizes equal political rights for 
all citizens without regard to sex. The 
growth of the public sentiment in favor of 
Woman Suffrage now warrants such peti- 
tions. Remonstrance against this whole- 
sale disfranchisement of half the people 
would have weight, more than it could 
have had at any previous period. 

Let the watchword be, ‘‘no more States 
that hold women as disfranchised subjects.” 

L. 8. 
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NEBRASKA AT THE FRONT. 

The report of work in Nebraska is cheer- 
ing, and in spite of all drawbacks goes 
right on. The following are consecutive 
items clipped from the J/ebron Journal; 


Mrs. Ada Van Pelt is president of the 
Juniata Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Eliza Stockham, of Milford, Seward 
County, is president of the Seward County 
Suffrage Association, organized Nov. 19. 

Franklin County has recently organized 
with a large membership. They have fif- 
teen vice-presidents at work in the precincts 
of the county; Mrs, Jennie Hagar is presi- 
dent, 

Reports are constantly coming from all 
parts, that the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is discussing the need of full 
Suffrage. All reports show that a majori- 
ty of its members are in favor of it, as a 
means to secure what they are working 
for. 


The whole State seems to be moving, and 
all the States should move to aid this sacred, 
revolutionary struggie for representation 
of the peopte. L. 8. 

oe 


AN APPEAL FROM NEBRASKA. 


The following urgent appeal for money 
to help carry the State of Nebraska for 
Woman Suffrage, is made by Hon. Eras- 
mus M. Correll: 


The issue of equal rights for both sexes 
comes before the people of this State for 
decision on the question of the adoption or 
rejection of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, submitted to the people (male voters) 
by the last Legislature. Should the major- 
ity of the votes cast in Nebraska at the No- 
vember election in 1882 be in favor of the 
amendment, the restrictive word ‘‘male” 
will be stricken out of the Suffrage clause 
in our fundamental law, and our men and 
women will then, carrying out the principle 
of our State motto, stand ‘‘Equal before the 
Law.” It is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to the cause of equal rights all over 
the United States, that our efforts in the 
struggle here should be crowned with suc- 
cess. A victory in Nebraska will give new 
impetus to the movement in Indiana and 
Oregon, where similar amendments are 
pending; while a defeat will everywhere re- 
tard the movement and discourage the 
faint-hearts, whose advocacy of great prin- 
ciples surrenders to the logic of temporary 
disaster. 

The greatest difficulty we have to en- 
counter is lack of means to carry on the 
educational process. Those most interest- 
ed in the work are poor. The people asa 
rule are not wealthy, being new. settlers in 
anew country. To awaken the masses from 
their apathy, to prove to them the justness 
of our cause, and to successfully complete 
so great a work, will involve the expendi- 
ture of alarge sum of money. We need 
$25,000, besides what we can raise in the 
State. With that amount judiciously ex- 
pended, we could flood Nebraska with 
pamphlets containing convincing and invin- 
cible arguments in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage; we could send speakers to every pre- 
cinct and most of the 8500 school districts 
of the State; we could secure the assistance 
of newspapers published in foreign lan- 
guages; we could obtain from friendly pa- 
pers more space and more ardent advocacy 
of the cause; we could secure, when nec- 
essary, public hails for our speakers; we 
could pay travelling expenses for such speak- 
ers as would contribute their time and abil- 
ity, and obtain the best talent in the Union; 
we could print leaflets, hanibills and pos- 
ters, and, in brief, be able to meet the many 
incidental expenses of a vigorous campaign. 
Nebraska is a State of ‘‘muagnificent dis- 
tances,” and travelling is expensive, hence 
the necessily for money. 

The advantages, on the other hand, are 
many, and of such a character as to insure 
success if properly and promptly managed. 
The majority of the people of Nebraska are 
progressive, intelligent and liberal, and re- 
quire only a fair, candid and thorough pre- 
sentation of the principles involved in this 
great question of human rights to. give it 
their genera] acceptance, and the support 
of the great majority. Wherever the mer- 
its of the question have been so pres2nted, 
it has won the support of the majority. 
But in order to carry the amendment at the 
polls, each neighborhood must be thorough- 
ly canvassed by earnest workers, and the 
people be addressed by able and discreet 
speakers. 

Many of theablest men and women of the 
State are in hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment, and the tone of the press is largely in 
our favor—eighty papers out of ninety- 


’ four having expressed themselves as favor- 


able to the adoption of the amendment. As 
yet there is no organized opposition. In 
several localities where this question has 
been properly brought before the people, 
much progress has been made, and in a 
number of counties large majorities might 
be obtained if the issue on this great ques- 
tion of human rights were made to-day. 
The fair and progressive spirit of Nebras- 
ka men is good soil in which to sow the 
seed of a reform that commends itself by 





every principle of justice, right, and indi- 
vidual freedom upon which our government 
is based, and only needs preparation by ed- 
ucation. 

For these and other reasons, we would 
be glad if all advocates of the cause, where- 
ever they may be, would contribute assist- 
ance in what degree they may feel able, and 
if this aid comes in a form as extensive and 
substantial as we hope, there can be little 
doubt that Nebraska will be the first in the 
sisterhood of States to establish a pure re- 
public, based on the highest and truest 
principles of human liberty and civil rights 
—the full governmental fruition of the Dec- 
laration of American Independence. 

Yours for the right, 
Erasmus M. Corre. 

Senator E. M. Correll, of Nebraska, 
author of the Suffrage amendment now 
pending in his own State, was recently elect- 
ed president of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and is also the able edi- 
tor of the Western Woman’s Journal. Such 
well-known men of Nebraska as U. 8. Sen- 
ator Saunders, Hon. J. B. Finch, and Chan- 
cellor Fairfield agree that if a fund could 
be raised sufficient to xeep Mr. C. and his 
self-sacrificing coadjutors in the field, the 
amendment would surely carry at the State 
election next November. Considering the 
far-reaching effects of victory in one State 
upon the cause in other States, it is to be 
hoped that the advocates of equal rights 


will contribute liberally to the fund men- 


tioned. Contributions should be sent to 
the Western Woman’s Journal, Lincoln, 
Neb., or to Mrs. H. 8. Brooks, Omaha. 

H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 





The New North West, which keeps its 
own banner flying, in a royal way, for Ore- 
gon and the great Northwest, announces 
the negative vote in Washington Territory 
as follows: 

ALMOST A VICTORY. 


The Woman Suffrage bill passed the 
House of the Washington Territory Legis- 
lature by the following vote: 

Ayes—Allen, Clarke, Holcomb, Kincain, Kuhn, 
O'Neil, Preston, Raymond, Reese, Smith of King, 
Smith of “ hitman, Steen, Taylor—13. 

Noes—Alexander, Catlin, Cornwell, Dillon, Free- 
man, Jud-on, Karr, Smith of Klickitat, Van Eaton, 
Warman, Speaker Comegys—l11. 

The vote was at first atie; but one gen- 
tleman (Raymond) moved a reconsideration 
and changed from the negative to the affirm- 
ative, thus passing the bill. Clarke pro- 
posed three cheers, and amid such a scene 
of enthusiasm and confusion as was never 
before seen in the legislative halls, the House 
adjourned. 

ut the bill was rejected by the Council, 
the vote standing: 

Ayes—Calhoun, Evans, Kerns, Sharpstein, Presi- 
dent Strattun—5. 

Noes—Graden, Hoover, Hovey, Hunter, Long, Mil- 
ler, Wallace—T. 

The decision of the Council is bitterly 
disappointing, and yet there is much cause 
for congratulation in the strength the bill 
developed. On joint ballot, the friends of 
the measure were numerically equal to its 
opponents, while those who are familiar 
with the public men of Washington will 
readily acknowledge their superior ability. 

The result shows a pleasing growth of 
public sentiment in favor of equality and 
justice for women, and gives ground for 
the belief that in 1883 the measure can be 
successfully carried through the Legisla- 
ture. The large audiences that were pres- 
eat during consideration of the bill, the 
close attention accorded to speakers, and 
the unbounded enthusiasm after its passage 
by the House, attest the popularity of the 
woman movement, and the interest of the 
people of the Territory in its final triumph. 

Under these circumstances, the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage feel no sting of defeat; 
only regret and sorrow, brightened by hope 
for the future. 





—_—_———e1e> 
TEMPEKANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS CITIES. 
Massachusetts has a larger per centage of 
its population living under city governments 
than any other State in the Union. By the 
census of 1880 the population of what are 
now the twenty-one cities of the Common- 
wealth was 943,536, or more than one-half 
of the 1,783,085 inhabitants of the whole 
State. This element of our population is 
growing in number, while the country 
towns decrease. The messages of the new- 
ly elected mayors therefore are of special 
interest. In Boston, Mayor Green does not 
even allude to the subject. Although he 
owes his election to the temperance votes, 
he is awed into silence by the 12,000 major- 
ity for license. 

In Haverhill, Mayor Howrecommends a 
strict enforcement of the ‘‘no license” voted 
by the city. 

In Newburyport, Mayor Hale urges a sim- 
ilar enforcement. 

In Lynn, Mayor Lovering is ominously si- 
lent, but observes that the action of the 
city in refusing to grant licenses will de- 
prive it of a revenue which last year amount- 
ed to $17,850. The fact that a mayor and 
city government in favor of license were 
chosen by Lynn, makes its ‘‘no license” 
equivalent to free rum. 

In Newton, Mayor Ellison declares that 
he will endeavor to have enforced the pro- 
visions of the prohibitory law, and calls 
upon citizens, and friends of the cause es- 
pecially, to codperate actively as well as to 
give moral support. 

In Brockton, Mayor Keith says, upon the 
subject of liquor licenses: ‘‘The position 
which our new city takes on the question 
of license for the sale of intoxicating liquors 





is positive and plain, and indicates not oly 
a desire, but a purpose, to curtail this traf- 
fic, which has been a discredit to our pec. 
ple and a reproach upon the good name oi 
our town.” 

In Lowell, Mayor Runnels says that‘‘under 
the liquor license vote it is left to the judg- 
ment of the mayor and aldermen whether 
to grant licenses or not. I hope, and have 
confidence to believe, that they will use 
great care as to whom such licenses are 
granted, if to any one, and that there sha! 
be as little violation as possible of the laws 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors.” 

In Taunton, Mayor Johnson recommends 
that the city, having voted for license, li- 
censes be granted to such an extent only as 
will furnish the best restraint upon the 
traffic, and that efficient means be provided 
to prohibit all unauthorized sales. An in- 
crease in the police force is recommended. 

In Springfield, Mayor Ladd believes the 
police force too small. He says: ‘Licenses 
are to be granted, and they should be grant- 
ed with a view to give full effect to the re- 
formatory results which the existing law 
aims to secure. The prohibitory law, 
which sought to suppress the sale of intox- 
icating liquors altogether, was a failure. 
The license law, which seeks to regulate 
the traffic, will prove a success wherever its 
provisions are regarded and enforced. Li- 
censes Ought not to be granted indiscrimi- 
nately, nor, on the other hand, should the 
number of licenses granted be so restricted 
as to prevent a full and fair trial of the li- 
cense system. Ishall do what I can, and 
all that I can, to secure the enforcement of 
the law in every particular of its require- 
ments, It is as much the duty of the citi- 
zen as the officer to cause the law to be re- 
spected. Any person who knows that liq- 
uor is illegally sold or kept for sale, has the 
right to enter a complaint and cause the 
arrest of the defender. Linvite the active 
codperation of the entire community in an 
earnest effort to uphold the law and punish 
all violations of its provisions,” 

In Fitchburg, the mayor says that as it 
was decided by a large majority at the 
municipal election that no licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors shall be granted 
during the present year, he advocates a vig- 
orous enforcement of the law against the 
sale of liquors. 

In Chelsea, it is suggested that two or 
three men be added to the police force for 
the especial purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the license law. 

In New Bedford, Mayor Wilson favors 
‘putting the liquor license fees at high fig- 
ures, and then granting licenses to all who 
will pay for them, when honesty will re- 
quire on the part of the administration a 
strict enforcement of the iaw.” 

Thus it will be seen that even the license 
sentiment demands effective restriction, in 
theory. In this case, as elsewhere, ‘‘hell is 
paved with good intentions.” We wait to 
see whether these good intentions will be 
put in practice. We believe that effective 
restriction will foliow but can never pre- 
cede the extension of Municipal Suffrage to 
women, H. B. B. 

oe 
“NO LADY WANTS TO VOTE.” 

A young fellow in Portland, Oregon, said, 
a few days ago, in the presence of an indus- 
trious, sensible and spirited girl, who is em- 
ployed in the same calling as himself, ‘‘No 
lady wants to vote.” She promptly replied, 
‘“‘No gentleman would make such aremark.” 

The New North West pertinently asks: 

Why is the woman who wants to vote 
‘no lady’? How dves the astute young 
snob arrive at this conclusion? What meth- 
od of reasoning does he employ? Why is 
it degrading for her to wish to give expres- 
sion to her ideas at the polls? How does it 
show coarseness and vulgarity? Is there 
anything wrong in a woman’s having opin- 
ions? Cana woman of mind avoid having 
ideas? Is it unlady-like for her to state her 
thoughts? Is she responsible for her hon- 
est convictions of right or wrong? Doesa 
man’s desire to vote prevent his being a gen- 
tleman? 


Can any body answer these plain ques- 








tions? ° 
oe 
BUTTERNUT CANDY VS. WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Susan Pettibone, of Manchester, N. H., 
some time ago sent President Arthur a box 
of butternut candy, to which he replied as 
follows: 

My Dear Mapam:—I have received your 
letter of the 22d inst., and beg to thank you 
for the box of candy of your own making 

ou kindly sent me, which was delicious, 

t reached me at dinner time on Thanksgiv- 
ing day, and was highly praised by all at 
the table. I think you will be glad to know 
that Senator Edmunds, who was present, 
was so much pleased with it that he copied 
your address with the intention of sending 
for some himself. Thanking you for your 
good wishes, I am very truly yours, 

CuESTER A. ARTHUR. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton had sent to 
President Arthur a calf-bound and gilt- 
edged volume of her Woman Suffrage His- 
tory, the receipt of which he did not even 
acknowledge. Whereupon Mrs. Stanton, 
whose sense of fun always seeks expression, 
merrily contrasts the President’s apprecia- 
tion of the candy and the history thus: 


Can it be that distinguished statesmen in 
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the prime of life, with all their boyish fol- 
lies and tastes long since outgrown, can 

refer butternut candy to the histor, of all 
the brave battles their distinguished coun- 
trywomen have fought during the last forty 

ears? If 0, the wisest move the Woman 
Buffrage associations can now make is to 
suspend all conventions, resolutions, ap 

ais and petitions, and devote themselves 
to the dainty compounding of butternut 
candy. Perhaps a box placed on the table 
of each Senator and Congressman might 
speedily insure woman’s enfranchisement. 
While rolling the sweet morsel under their 
tongues and exclaiming, “It is delicious, 
they might feel willing to place the ballot 
jn the hands that had pulled and twisted the 
prittle sticks so artistically. 

————— ee 


MARIA MITCHELL. 

A reception was given recently by the 
members of the New England Women’s 
Club to Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar 
College. About two hundred persons were 
present, including, besides the members, 
several invited guests, among them Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, Rev. 8. W. Bush, 
and Miss Welsh, of Buffalo, Lunch was 
served, after which speééh-making was in 
order. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, 
and by her side sai the guest, who was the 
personal friend of many of the women pres- 
ent. Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severauce, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Dr. 
Mary J. Safford, Mrs. H. L. T, Wolcott, and 
Miss Welsh spoke, and short speeches were 
also made by Dr. Clarke and Mr. Bush. 
Professor Mitchell read a poem by Mrs. 
Howe, which was sent for her last ‘‘dome 
party,” as she calls the yearly party which 
she gives at Vassar to her students, past and 
present, and supplemented the poem with 
remarks of her own. It was voted at the 
close of the reception to hold one yearly, 
some time in the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s, which should be called the 
“Maria Mitchell” day. Professor Mitchell 
always passes the holidays with her relatives 
here, and she has had several receptions at 
the club, and the plan of making her recep- 
tion a settled annual festival was warmly 
received. Following is Mrs, Howe’s poem: 


Did Nature build the perfect Dome 

That rules in Mecca and in Rome? 

For that smooth rise, that faultless round, 
Where was fit model sought or found? 


My weighted fancy, working fast 

Between the tiny and the vast, 

Together groups two wide extremes, 

And framed from both thie wonder deems. 


The tiny egg, of hen-bird nursed, 

That fair proportion measured first; 
While far above the Earth's green page 
A dome of light surprised the sage. 


A prison packed with struggling life, 
That crumbles with the inmates’ strife; 
A wide expanse, so high, so free, 

His very look is liberty, 


Our human life, so slow to build, 
Has scope and promise unfulfilled; 
Its measure of the skies we beg, 
And round it by the rounded egg. 





MRS. LOCK WOOD’S RECEPTION. 

Last week the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association gave a reception to Mrs. 
Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, D. C., 
at the rooms of the association in Providence. 
The meeting was to do honor to the first 
woman admitted to practice before the U. 
8. Supreme Court. 


Mrs. Lockwood addressed the meeting as 
follows: 


I can but express my obligations to you 
and the embarrassments I feel at meeting 
80 many brave men and women who are ad- 
vanced enough to come forward and wél- 
come a woman lawyer. I am very pieasant- 
ly surprised. Icame here on a business 
visit, and of course expected no reception, 
any more than a male lawyer would. I 
have never been able to see the difference 
between the mental conformation of a man 
and that of a woman. I have never been 
able to distinguish sex in mind. I have 
always believed that the difference in men 
and women which we see was the difference 
in their culture and not the difference that 
God Himself had created. If a thing is 
right to do, and J ean do it, 1 don’t see why 
1 should not goto work and doit. [Ap- 
plause.] ‘I'he law says that any attorney of 
good standing, who shall have practiced for 
three years before the highest court of any 
State, shall be admitted to the bar of that 
court on the presentation of the applicant’s 
hame by a member of the bar, I read the 
law about admission to the bar, and after 
practising for three years my name was 
duly presented to the nine learned men, fa- 
thers of the country, who have the power 
to admit applicants. They took the matter 
under advisement The longer they ad- 
vised the more mystified they grew. They 
said there was no precedent, and in vain did 
I tell them that there had to be a precedent 
made before any man was admitted. They 
said they could not admit me unless there 
was a more extensive public opinion in 
favor of it,or some special legislation. There 
wasa burden to put on a woman—either 
the manufacturing of public opinion or the 
Promotion of special legislation! I was 
Staggered at their decision; I thought they 
Were bound to admit me; the law left no 
loophole for them to escape. But it was of 
NO use; they would not do it. So I had to 
spend three years more in manufacturing 
Public opinion. Every time I met a news- 
Paper man I got him to say in his paper that 
the nine old women I had applied to would 
not admit me to the bar, for fear of letting 
in another old woman, or something like it. 
[Laughter.] I also managed to get 4 bill 
introduced and passed through the House 
and the Senate, and the bars of the doors of 
the Supreme Court are down—open for wo- 


never tura back. [Applause]. 

The speaker then went on to state that in 
her experience as a lawyer, she bud as many 
appeals for help from men as from women, 
and she listened to the appeals of the one 
sex as much as those of the other. She 
then spoke of the importance of developing 
all the talents possessed by girls and wo- 
men, in order that they may seize the work 
lying before them, and do it, if they are 
fitted for the work. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS. ELIZA F. EDDY. 

Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy died of pneumonia, 
in this city, last week, at the age of sixty- 
seven. 

Mrs, Eddy was one of the earliest of the 
Woman Suffragists, and, though never tak- 
ing a public part, she supported the cause 
by her presence at the meetings, by argu- 
ments in private, and by her contributions. 
She was the eldest daughter of Francis 
Jackson, whom the surviving abolitionists 
well remember as one of the staunchest and 
truest supporters of and co-workers with 
William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips during all the long years of the anti- 
slavery conflict. Those whose privilege it 
was to share his home, will remember the 
lovely face and serene presence of Mrs. 
Eddy, the worthy daughter of sucha fa- 
ther. 

Tothose who had not personal knowl- 
edge of those times, and of these actors in 
them, no better introduction could be had 
than the letter read by Wendell Phillips at 
the funeral of Mrs. Eddy, and written by 
Francis Jackson thirty Gays after the mob 
of Oct, 1835. ‘Gentlemen of property and 
standing” had sought by violence to destroy 
Mr. Garrison and his paper, the Liberator. 
The mayor of the city had dispersed a pray- 
er meeting of the ‘‘female anti-slavery so- 
ciety,” whose gathering the mob were ready 
to break up. At such a time, Francis Jack- 
son invited the ladies to his house, at the 
risk of its destruction and at his own per- 
sonal peril. The following is an extract of 
his letter, in answer of one of thanks for 
the use of his house. 

If a large majority of this community 
choose to turn a deaf ear to the wrongs 
which are inflicted upon their countrymen 
in other portions of the land—if they are 
content to turn away from the sight of op- 
pression, and to ‘‘pass by on the other side” 
—so it must be. But when they undertake 
ir any way to impair or annul my right to 
speak, write,and publish upon any subject, 
and more especially upon enormities which 
are the common concern of every lover of 
his country and of his kind—so it must not 
be—so it shall not be, if I for one, can pre- 
veat it. Upon this great right let us hold 
on at all hazards, and should we in its ex- 
ercise be driven from public halls to pri- 
vate dwellings, one house at least shall be 
consecrated to its preservation. And if, in 
defence of this sacred privilege, which man 
did not give me and shall not (if I can help 
it) take from me, this roof and these walls 
shall be levelled to the earth—let them fall, 
.ifthey must. They cannot crumble ina 
better cause. They will appear of little 
value to me, after their owner'’shall have 
been whipped into slavery. 

Such was the sturdy character of Fran- 
cis Jackson. Mrs. Eddy was like her fath- 
er, strong and true, But her life was check- 
ered, asjthe lives of few women are. The cru- 
elty which the old laws against women al- 
lowed, stung her to the heart’s core and 
shadowed much of her later life. But she 
bore the hurt in silence, and held on the 
even tenor of her way, sustained, as great 
souls always are, by their own nobility. 
Her son joined John Brown and his men, 
and died some years since. Three daught 
ers survive Mrs. Eddy. L. 8. 





~ NOTES AND NEWS, | 


It costs in Colorado $100 per month to 
keep one thousand miles of telegraph line 
in order. 


The Legislature met on Wednesday of 
this week, as did those of several other 
States. 


In Lawrence an attempt will be made 
during the year to introduce the kinder- 
garten system. 


Gladstone is having a prison prepared for 
Irish ladies who sympathise with the land 
reform agitation. 


Few men are new living who were promi- 
nent in American politics or statecraft 
twenty and even fifteen years ago. 


Senator Hoar has won new laurels by the 
magnificent eulogy of President Garfield 
delivered by him at Worcester last week. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting on the 17th, 
18th and 19th inst., in Washington, D. C. 


The public schools of Boston employ 
twelve hundred and seventy-six teachers, of 
whom 198 were men and 1078 were wo- 
men. 

Mrs. Paddock’s new book, ‘‘The Fate of 
Madame La Tour,” is awakening a wide- 
spread public interest in the subject on 
which it treats. 


The treasurer of the Boston North End 





Mission acknowledges the receipt of $1000 


men for all time to come, for revolutions 


from the estate of the late Mrs. Sarah W. 
Hale of Newburyport. 


The Harlem Dispensary for women and 
children tinishes the first year of its exist- 
ence free from debt; $2316.43 was con- 
tributed for its support. 


The star-route ring deplore the appoint- 
ment of Benjamin Harris Brewster to the 
Attorney-Generalship, because they have 
reason to believe that he is a man who will 
give them no quarter. 


The Boston and Maine has been, prob 
ably, the most fortunate road in the coun- 
try. The accident last week was the first 
passenger accident it has had in its history 
of more than forty years. 


Order the Woman Suffrage leaflets, at 
fifteen cents a hundred, post-paid, or call at 
the office of the Woman's JouRNAL and 
take them at ten centsa hundred, and circu- 
late them as widely as possible. 


The Massachusetts Humane Society has 
awarded medals to William T. Kimball and 
Fred C. Newall, of Lawrence, for saving 
the lives of four boys in the surf at Bass 
Rocks, Gloucester, in August last. 


The Hon. Joseph 8. Ropes gave the sec- 
ond in this season's course on ‘‘Practical 
Ethics,” at the Christian Union, Boylston 
street, last Thursday evening. Mr. Ropes 
has spoken and voted against practical eth- 
ics in the shape of Woman Suffrage. 


@o]l. Henry 8. McComb, of Wilmington, 
Del., who died suddenly in Philadelphia 
last week, will be forever infamous as the 
stockholder of the Credit Mobilier of Am- 
erica who brought suit against Oakes Ames, 
charging bim with bribery. 

M. Anagnos, the worthy successorjof Dr. 
Howe at the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, has published his interesting histori- 
cal sketch of the origin, rise and progress 
of the education of the blind,—a subject 
which, after Dr. Howe, he is best gualified 
to treat. 

Ex-Senator John B. Henderson, one of 
the ablest men in the nation, a former Re- 
publican and a leader of great influence in 
Missouri, has announced his abandonment 
of the Republican party and expressed his 
approval of the Anti-monopoly and Green- 
back party. 

The country has been shocked by the in- 
humanity of the Alabama convict system. 
Now itis charged that the contractors who 
hire Alabama convicts keep many ignorant 
men long after their sentences expire, be- 
cause it is nobody’s special business to see 
that they are released. 


It is proposed to establish in or near Chi- 
cago, a Home for Inebriate Women. The 
Central W. C. T. U. has taken the mattor 
in hand, and suitable accommodations in 
an eligible locality are already offered the 
committee having the matter in charge, 
free of rent until next spring. 


Christopher R. Eliot, A. B., who grad- 
uated from the Divinity School of Harvard 
University in this year’s class, has been 
unanimously called to the pastorate of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester. Mr. 
Eliot is a son of Rev. William G. Eliot, D. 
D., of Saint Louis, Mo., and a brother of 
Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, of Portland, Or. 

The Euterpe Club isa quartette of four 
young ladies, all residents vf Boston and 
vicinity. First soprano, Ella Forestall, 
second soprano, Helen Adelaide Shaw. 
First alto, James Bruce Brown, second alto, 
Lucette Colby. They will sing under the 
direction of Miss Garlin for the Suffrage 
association, at the Meionaon, next Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings. 


The annual lunch of the Boston Associa- 
tion of Vassar Alumni occurred Saturday at 
the Brunswick. Professor Maria Mitchell 
was present to meet the graduates. The 
protest of the association was recorded 
against the acceptance of the conditions im- 
posed by the legacy of the late Matthew 
Vassar, which would limit the holding of 
the professorships he endowed to men. 


The ‘Life of John Quincy Adams,” by 
J. T. Morse, the first of the series of ‘‘Am- 
erican Statesmen,” will shortly appear. 
Professor Sumner, of Yale, is to write the 
biography of Andrew Jackson; President 
Gilman that of James Monroe; Dr. H. von 
Holst that of John C. Calhoun; and Col. 
Higginson that of Benjamin Franklin. 
This series will, as a whole, furnish in some 
sort a history of politics in America. 

A whiskey paper pays this tribute to the 
last departure of the W. C. T. U.: ‘‘The 
trade cannot too carefully watch the results 
of this Woman Suffrage agitation. Let 
them not be deceided as to its meaning. To 
know that the temperance people are work- 
ing for it is sufficient for them to know that 
it is directly against their interests to give 
it any encouragement, be it ever so small.” 


The liquor war continues at St. Albans, 
Vt., and neither party shows any signs of 
yielding. The hotels are all closed, and 
travellers are greatly inconvenienced. The 
town has already lost much business, and it 
is believed that the approaching session of 
the Supreme Court will have to be adjourn- 
ed for lack of accommodations for the 
judges. Onthe other hand, the no-license 
party refuse to budge, and no compromise 





is looked for at present. 
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Children’s Carriage Wraps, etc. 


make them stylish and serviceable. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington Street, ° Boston. 
Has now open a stock of RICH FUR GOODS, exceptionally select and desirable in quality and style, 
comprising 


FINE SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


manufactured of carefully selected seal skins, of undoubted genuineness in kind and color, which we can 
confidently recommend for superior richness and —— FUR LINED CIRCULARS AND DULMANS 
of the newe-t fashions, in Sicilliene, Satin De Lyon, Gros Gra 
American Sable, and Russian Squirrel, trimmed and untrimmed. 

Fine Seal Hats and Bonnets in al! the desirable and most beautiful styles of the season. Fur Trimmin 
in great variety. Muffs, Collars and Cuffs, Seal and Otter Mits, Gloves and Gauntlets, Fur Mats, Foot Muffs, 


in, and other popular silks, lined with Ermine, 


We give particular attention to the manufacture of SEAL SACQUES TO ORDER, producing a thor- 
ouchness of finish and nicety of fit, with features for convenience, comfort and elegance that wil! ineure the 
fullest satisfa tion. OLD SEAL SACQUES repaired, redyed, altered and trimmed with appropriate fars, to 
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The granting of the franking privilege to 
Mrs. Garfield is an act of superfluous be- 
neficence, and we do not believe the lady 
asked for it. It isa bad precedent, and the 
sooner we abandon the practice of extend- 
ing special privileges to ¢ertain persons the 
better.— Louisville Courier-Journai. 


The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Post says that, 
‘Whittier and Wendell Phillips have shak- 
en hands,” and adds that, ‘‘This news may 
not interest those who do not know that 
Whittier once described Phillips as ‘Icha- 
bod, so fallen, so lost,’ while Phillips re- 
torted that Whittier was ‘an arch fiend, 
plunging down to the lowest circle of hell.’ 
Evidently the Post has confounded Whittier 
with Webster. Both names begin with a 
W, but there the tikeness ends. Whittier 
and Phillips have always been friends. 


It is not believed that the President in- 
tends to make any extensive removals of 
female clerks, or that he will refuse to give 
certain appointments to women who pos- 
sess undoubted capacity to fill them. Wo- 
men have for years held important offices 
under the government, and discharged the 
duties thereof with great fidelity and suc- 
cess, and any movement against them would 
not only be a great blunder as a party meas- 
ure, but an outrage on justice. No position 
which women are naturally qualified to fill 
ought to be denied them on account of 
their sex.—Athol Transcript. 


The simple truth is that women who 
quietly and simply assume their right to 
go to the theatre, or any other proper 
place of evening entertainment, can do 
so in any civilized community and ex- 
cite no remark. As Mrs. Barney re- 
marks in the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, ‘“‘We 
shall command respect externally by res- 
pecting our own interior convictions of 
our duties and all prover inclinations,” True 
self-respect is an impervious armor, and 
unjustifiable criticism glances off from it 
as a harmless impertinence. Woman's ca- 
pacity pre-determines her course in the 
present day. lt is not worth while to al- 
ways ask ‘‘how we look from the shore.” 
Quiet persistency in one’s own way is the 
best rebuke to narrow, external prejudices. 





—Lilian Whiting in Boston Traveller. 








Boston Cooking School, 
159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 


circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P. M, 


School of Elocution & Expression. 





ANNA BARIGHT, Principal. 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Mt. Carroll Seminary 


CARROLL CO., ILL, 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it-acknowledges 
- superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


Woman's Medical College:Chicago 


The annual session commences about the firet 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
— commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstady 
and the requirements forgraduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 
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Cc, E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
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Port » Maine. 
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FROM MARYLAND TO OHIO. 


Through all history the march of pro- 
gress has been to the west. ‘‘Go west” has 
passed into a universal American proverb. 
Not to be peculiar, the writer has moved 
his ‘‘carpet bag” to Ohio. From the sleepy 
conservatism of the East to the newer life 
of the Mississippi valley; from Democratic 
Maryland to Republican Ohio; from a com- 
munity almost exclusively a farming one, 
to the rush and busy life of a new coal and 
iron town of southern Ohio, where every- 
thing is fresh and crude, just in the forma- 
tion stage,—this is a startlirg change to 
quiet nerves. When Whittier writes, of the 
mighty West: 

“The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm, 
The chaos of a mighty world 

Is rounding into form,” 
he had in view a locality four hundred 
miles further west; but nowhere is it more 
applicable than in this upstart town, three 
years old, with its 1500 people, its rapidly 
developing industries, auc its magnificent 
hopes. 

Leaving Baltimore at 8 o'clock P. M., 
9.15 finds the train in the federal city. But 
all one sees of it is the long line of street 
lamps, and the row of gas jets around the 
dome of the capitol. Away through the 
splendid farms ard silent woods of southern 
Maryland; across historic Monocoacy— 
“sleepy baby,” the Indians called it; at 
midnight the train winds among the hills 
and across the bridge into desolate Harper’s 
Ferry. Jefferson is said to have written 
that the scenery here was worth crossing 
the ocean to see. We differ from him. 
Grander scenery may be seen almost any 
where among the Alleghanies, even along 
that giant gorge that the Susquehanna has 
plowed through the mountains to the sea, 
To us and to all the ages, the truest claim 
of this desolate old Virginia town to re- 
membrance, will be thatthere John Brown’s 
soul began its ‘‘march.” In 1858 slavery 
seemed as hopelessly woven into the very 
web of American life as the legal subordi- 
nation of women seems to day; but it is so 
dead to-day that, with the exception of a 
few hopeless Bourbons of the stamp of 
Judge Black, there are none to defend it. 
For all the ages, Harper’s Ferry must rank 
as one of the spots that gave to the world 
the impulses that will be felt for all time. 
The town is sleepy enough now, and at 
midnight the traveller can see but little of 
it. Thence to Cumberland every station, 
every hamlet, became household words dur- 
ing the four tragic years from 1861 to 1865, 
but on a fast train at midnight one sees but 
little of it. At Cumberland, the first streaks 
of dawn begin to beam. 

Like Zion in the old hymn, the city stands 
“with hills surrounded,” quietly growing 
in population among the grand old moun- 
tains, from whose store of black diamonds 
it draws its wealth. At Piedmont the train 
begins the ascent of the mountains among 
which it has been winding for a hundred 
miles. Up, up, at the rate of 117 feet to 
the mile, until at Altamont—a couple of 
shanties in the forest—the summit, 2900 feet 
above the tide, is reached, and the streams 
begin to turn to the west. 

When, some half-dozen years ago, the 
writer crossed the Alleghanies for the first 
time, the sight of streams flowing to the 
Mississippi seemed like one of the meniora- 
ble events of a life-time; now it has lost its 
novelty. At Altamont, the sun was up, and 
the trip to the Ohio is made in the full light 
of day. West Virginia, wild and rough, a 
succession of forest and oak deadenings, of 
mountain and dale, well deserves the title 
it arrogates to itself of the ‘‘Mountain 
State.” ‘‘Semper Montani Liberi,” the mot- 

to on its shield, may not be strictly true, 
but if it is, Liberty need never want a home 
while West Virginia’s mountainsrise. With 
its unlimited resources of coal and iron, of 
forest and stream, it needs no prophet to 
predict that the child is already born who 
will see West Virginia one of the work- 
shops of the world. 

The railroad is a succession of dizzy 
bridges, curves, grades, and tunnels. At 
11 o’clock its hills are left behind, and the 
train isin Ohio: The hills begin to soften 
down, suggesting that the ‘‘prairied West ”’ 
may be reached after a while. West Vir- 
ginia shanties give way to the well built 
farm housesof Ohio. Athens, with its uni- 
versity, which has given botb State and na- 
tion a full share of its great men, is passed, 
and at 1 o’clock the train leaves me on the 
little platform of the town of Wellston,—a 
stranger in a strange town, where every 
thing is strange,—but only to meet with a 
cordial reception. 

As far as it is safe to judge, there isa 
freedom of intercourse about OUhio life,—a 
cordiality of manner,—for which one may 
vainly look in Maryland. Cordial, howev- 
er, as his reception has been, the writer’s 
experience has been disappointing in many 
things. Upon the temperance question, 
while one third of Maryland is under pro- 
hibition, there is no foot of Ohio soil where 
liquor may not be legally sold, and the Pro- 
hibition party wastes its efforts in a hope- 
less attempt to beat the Republican party, 
rather than to restrain the drink demon. 
Without the restraint of even astrict license 





vileness unknown even to the slums of Bal- 
timore. 

Maryland has completely outlived the old 
idea that women can afford to work for less 

than men as teachers. That women shall 
receive the same wages for the same work 
as men is as much a settled policy as a bi- 
ennial session of the Legislature. Here the 
old cry is still heard, ‘‘A manto manage the 
rough winter schools;” ‘‘Women can afford 
to work for less.” Here in this town we 
have a man teaching twenty for $60 a 
month, and a lady in the same schooi teach- 
ing one hundred for $30. Conservative 
Maryland has outgrown such injustice; we 
hope Ohio will in time. In Maryland, too, 
a lady kas at least an equal chance with 
men in the schools, to find employment, 
which is more than can be truthfully said 
of this county. 

While missing the familiar ‘‘Oyez” of the 
crier of Maryland courts, in court proceed- 
ings here, it sounds like a chapter out of 
Blackstone or some other fossil of the Mid- 
dle Ages, to hear the talk of married wo- 
men holding property by trustees as the on- 
ly means of securing it to their separate 
use. After this one naturally looks for the 
indictment of a few old women for being 
witches, but most of the indictments prove 
to be for assault and battery, superinduced 
by bad whiskey,—a matter in which Ohio 
can claim no monopoly. 

There is a Suffrage association some 
where in the State, but so far the writer has 
not been able to find any one who ever 
heard of it; while the whole tone of com- 
ment on the question is that of an active 
hostility to which he has not been used. 
Two editors of local papers, to whom the 
notice of the Louisville meeting was sent, 
quietly refused it insertion, while the third 
printed it as a personal favor. The whole 
tone and feeling of the public here has been 
a disappointment. Is it true of the whole 
State? Any active Ohio Suffragist who 
may read this, will confer a favor by send- 
ing me a card, to the address below. It is 
lonely here! Joun A, CALHOUN. 
Wellston, Jackson Co., Ohio. 
ee 
UNREASONING CONSERVATISM. 





‘‘When you speak of the opposition that 
our early railroads encountered,” said a 
young man to me, the other day, ‘‘you re- 
fer, of course, to the difficulty of inducing 
people to take stock in them. Nobody 
could have objected to the increase of fa- 
cilities for transportation, provided he was 
not asked to pay the bills.” But it happen- 
ed that I did mean just whatI said; and 
perhaps the most singular phenomenon in 
the history of early railroads was the bitter 
opposition they encountered from leading 
men, whose convenience and pecuniary 
interests they were directly to promote. 
The believer in railroads was not only 
obliged to do the work and pay the bills 
for the advantage of his short-sighted neigh- 
bor; but, as Shakespeare happily phrases it, 
‘cringe and sue for leave to do him good,” 
Can I furnish proof of this incredible state- 
ment? Yes, l have it before me at this mo- 
ment, andit is worth giving with some de- 


tail. 
The old town of Dorchester, which some 


years ago wasannexed to Boston, has with- 

in its ancient limits nine railroad stations, 
and at those moft frequented about fifty 
trains stop daily. The main road, known 
as the Old Colony, passes over a route 
which I caused to be surveyed at my own 
expense, with the view of providing cheap 
transportation for the towns of Dorchester 
and Quincy and others to the south of them. 
I need not say that the land made accessi- 
ble by this railroad has become very valu- 
able, and that the business and population 
of the old town of Dorchester cluster about 
the stations. If any tyrant could tear up 
those tracks and prevent them from being 
relaid, his action would paralyze a prosper- 
ous community, and might well be called a 
calamity by those most careful in weighing 
their words. Now, can the reader believe 
that the very word I have italicised was 
chosen so late as 1842 by the inhabitants of 
the town of Dorchester, in regular town 
meeting, assembled to express their sense of 
the injury that would result to them and 
their possessions by laying a railroad track 
through any portion of their territory? No, 

there can be no mistake about it. Here is 
the report of their meeting, authentic in 
contemporaneous type, and duly attested 
by Mr. Thomas J. Tolman, town clerk. A 
leading business man was chosen modera- 
tor and a committee of six prominent citi- 
zens was appointed to oppose the passage 
of arailroad through the town. The reso- 
lutions are worth reporting with some full- 
ness. The first declares it to be the opin- 
ion of the inhabitants of the town of Dorch- 
ester that a railroad upon either of the lines 
designated by those asking for a charter 
‘will be of incalculable evil to the town 
generally, in addition to the immense sac ri- 
fice of private property which will also be 
involved. A great portion of the road will 
lead through thickly-settled and populous 
parts of the town, crossing and running 
contiguous to public highways, and there- 
by making a permanent obstruction to a 
free intercourse of our citizens, and creat- 
ing great and enduring danger and hazard 





law, the liquor traffic reaches a depth of 


to ail travel upon the common roads.” The 


second resolution declares that, if, in spite 
of the protest of the inhabitants of Dorch- 
ester, their town must be blighted by a 
railroad, ‘‘it should be located upon the 
marshes and over creeks,” and by thus 
avoiding all human habitations and _ busi- 
ness resorts ‘‘a less sacrifice will be made 
of private property and a much less injury 
inflicted upon the town and public general- 
ly.” The concluding resolution is one of 
those jewels (rather more than five words 
long) that must suffer by any curtailment: 

Resolved, That our representatives be instructed 
to use their atmost endeavors to prevent, if possible, 
so great a calamity to our town as must be the loca- 
tion of any railroad through it ; and, if that cannot 
be prevented, fo diminish this calamity as far as 
possible vy confining the location to the route herein 
designated. 

The italics are, of course, mine. They 
are quite irresistible. But when ‘‘calami- 
tics” threaten, the good man does not do 
his whole duty by protesting in town meet- 
ing. There is the powerful agency of the 
press, throughout which oppressors may be 
rebuked and their horrible projects brought 
to naught. Let me quote a few extracts 
from a newspaper article. It was written 
bya citizen of Dorchester, and appeared 
shortly after the meeting. The writer has 
been speaking of existing facilities for wa- 
ter transportation, which he thinks should 
content certain inhabitants of the town of 
Quincy who are petitioning for a railroad: 

What better or more durable communica- 
tion can be bad than the Neponset River 
or the wide Atlantic? By using these, no 
thriving village will be destroyed, no enter- 
prising mechanics ruined, no beautiful gar- 
dens and farms made desolate, and no pub- 
lic or private interests most seriously affect- 
ed. Look at the rapid growth of Neponset 
village, through which this contemplated 
road is to run (the citizens of which are as 
enterprising and active as can be found, 
many of whom have invested their all eith- 
erin trade, mechanics, manufactures, or 
real estate), and all, all are to be sacrificed 
under a car ten thousand times worse for 
the public than the car of Juggernaut! 
Look at the interests, for instance, of the 
public house in this place, kept by a most 
estimable citizen, who has ever—” 

But I have no heart to copy further. In 
the wreck of an entire community we cap 
spare no tears for the woes of a single tav- 
ern-keeper. ‘The ruins of that once pros- 
perous village of Neponset are, even to this 
day, visited by reflective tourists. I think 
I mentioned that the Old Colony Company 
hasa way of stopping some fifty trains 
there, in order to accommodate moralists, 
who take a melancholy satisfaction in mus- 
ing among them.—Josiah Quincy in New 
York Independent. 
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SENSITIVE HUSBANDS NEED NOT READ. 





Dear Home;—There are many who will 
echo the sentiments of your contributor on 
“the money question” as between men and 
women, and perhaps one or two thoughtful 
persons will be moved by it; but will it do 
more? 

Every now and then such an article ap- 
pears, and plenty of women could write 
plenty more, but men would be the last per- 
sons to read them. It isimpossible to make 
men understand. 

The story is told of a farmer who was 
prosperous, and whose wife had worked 
early and late, as perhaps only a farmer's 
wife can do, and contributed her full share 
to the prosperity. When it was suggested 
that her shawl was shabby, he coolly said: 
“Wife, do get a new shawl, for it looks as 
if I could not afford to get decent things for 
you;” as if she werea mere dependent, to 
be dressed at his pleasure. Yet he meant no 
harm. It was only a habit he had. 

More than one woman has said, as one 
said to me—and she had even luxury about 
her—‘‘I’d give anything if I only had alittle 
money that was my very own.” 

Are men thoughtless, or worse? There 
was one woman who had a little money 
which her father had given her to be re- 
served for some case of need. It was es- 
pecially set aside, and there was enough and 
to spare; for on her side she had contributed 
to the capital of a prosperous business. 

One day her husband asked her for this 
money and she gave it to him, and that was 
the end of it. He never dreamed of re- 
storing it—or perhaps could not. 

(And there are people who would see no 
injustice in this!) 

Or another woman who had a little money, 
a special legacy from a friend, quite outside 
of any family interest. It was a satisfac- 
tion to have a little fund, and to deny her- 
self if she chose to give it away. 

One day her husband, knowing of her 
little private bank account, asked for a 
check, and at another time for another. 
She waited, and there was no return. She 
spoke of it, and the careless answer was, 
“Oh, you can always have money when you 
want it” (which wasn’t true). So, weary 
and discouraged, she closed her bank ac- 
count and shut up her soul. They were 
rich and spent money freely, and her bills 
could always be paid, but her own was 
gone. 

No, Iam not talking of ‘‘separate inter- 
ests” at all. 

In one church service of marriage the man 
says (and the equivalent in other services), 
‘*With all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

Now, when a man says this, does he mean 





it, or does he not? 








It is as yourcorrespondent says; asarule, 
women are more careful in their expendi- 
tures than men, and quite as much to be 
trusted. There are both men and women 
who waste money; but if a woman either 
knows how much she has to spend, or can 
have the benefit of any saving, she will, as 
arule, be as faithful to her trust as any 
man. 

In ‘‘the good time coming” perhaps men 
wil! think on these things. Their present 
course, with exceptions, is but a proof 

“How evil is wrought for want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 
DEBORAH. 
— Exchange. 
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THE WOMEN VICTORIOUS. 

Eprror JourNAL:—The following inci- 
dent occurred a few years agoin a village 
not a thousand miles from Boston. 

A certain religious society in a small 
country place decided that it was necessary 
for the good of the town that they should 
build a small church er chapel, and Mr, G., 
son of one of the principal residents, offer- 
ed to give the land for the purpose. 

The church would never have been built 
had it not been for the ladies of the society. 
They took the matter in hand, and by unre- 
mitting efforis succeeded in raising a suffi- 
cient sum, and the building was accordiug- 
ly erected. . 

At this point a meeting was called by the 
male members of the society, a majority of 
whom voted that the ladies should have no 
voice in parish affairs. The ladies strenu- 
ously opposed the motion, feeling that, as 
they had built the church, they were entit- 
led, in justice, to avoice in its management 
and disposal. 

Mrs. G., mother of the land donor, made 
her first speech on this occasion, and alto- 
gether the proceedings of the women were 
so aggressive as to lead one of the old grey- 
beards to express the general feeling among 
the men by wondering how Woman’s 
Rights got into their village. However, the 
women were defeated, and soon after con- 
sulted a lawyer in 4 neighboring city. But 
he, being opposed to them in principle, was 
unable to see any way except for them to 
submit. 

They returned to their homes despondent 
but not conquered. 

A few days later Mr. N., a legal gentle- 
man, and his wife, a prominent advocate of 
Woman’s Rights, chanced to be passing the 
house of Mrs.G. She noticed and stopped 
them, to pour into what she knew would 
be sympathizing ears, the story of injustice. 
After hearing the case stated, Mr. N. asked 


‘her if her son had yet passed the deed of 


the land? She replied that he had not. 
“Then,” said Mr. N., ‘‘you have the matter 
in your own hands; let your son state in the 
deed that whenever the women of the society 
are refused an equal voice in all parish mat- 
ters the land shall revert to its original own- 
ers,”’ 

Mrs, G. hastened to act upon the sugges- 
tion. The deed was made immediately and 
presented to the society, the ladies were 
radiant with happiness, and the party of 
unequal rights was as mad a set of men as 
could well be imagined. But they learned 
the lesson that those who stand in the way 
of the car of progress must either step aside 
or be crushed out of sight. Joy. 

P—., Mass. 
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NEW FIELD OF INDUSTRY. 

Mrs. Florence E. Cory, the only woman 
in this country who isapractical carpet de- 
signer, addressed an audience composed 
mostly of women in Steinway Hall recently 
upon the ‘Possibilities of Industrial De- 
sign for Women.’ She said the reason 
European industrial art was superior to 
that of America was because no such 
schools of design and art as existed in 
France and England existed in America. 
She believed in the establishment of suck 
schools. ‘‘The occupation of a carpet de- 
signer,”’ she said, ‘tis more remunerative 
and less tiresome than of a saleswoman or 
seamstress. The price of copying ingrain 
designs is from $6 to $8 per sheet. The 
price of original designs is from $10 to $20 
per sheet. Brussels or tapestry sketches, 
which may be made at home, bring from 
$15 to $30. For Moquettes, Axminister, 
and higher grades of carpets, many artists 
receive as high as $200. The average prices 
are from $20 to $100. Two ingrain de- 
signs may be made per week, and three 
Brussels sketches per week. One Brussels 
in the lines may be made in two weeks. 
One Axminister or Moquette may be com- 
pleted in two or three weeks. A good ori- 
ginal designer gets from $2000 to $3000 
per year. A designer for Brussels or tap- 
estry receives from $1500 to $6000 per 
year. Copyists and sketchers receive from 
$3 to $10 per week.” . 

Mrs. Rebecca A. Morse said America 
should cultivate the art of designing in or- 
der to compete with European work. Mrs. 
Anna A. French and Mrs. Phebe Hanaford 
also spoke. Mme. Roch said what was 
needed in American designing was vrigi- 
nality. There was too much imitation of 





European art.—WV. Y. Sun. 








SHAMEFUL PREJUDICE. 





It is odd that an English colony showy 
be the ‘ast community in the civilized wory 
to refuse decent treatment to the negro rac 
but such seems to be the fact. Tlie Speet 
tor, published in Hamilton, Ontario, as. 
serts that the agent of the Fisk Jubilg 
Singers has applied in vain at several hote; 
in that place for accomodations for th! 
members of his troupe, and that the refusgy| 
was based solely on the fact that the per 
sons for whom accomodation was wantej 
were negroes. The Spectator justly ob. ~ 
serves: ‘It is very much to be regretted 
that a senseless prejudice has obtained suc} 
a foothold in Canada. It is beneath the in. 
telligence of educated and liberal people 
These same jubilee singers have been re 
ceived in the best circles in Europe. They 
find no difficulty in procuring accomodg 
tion in the United States, where recently 
abolished slavery has left a pride of caste 
to be contended with. And Canada seem 
to be the only country in the world where 
a man is turned from the door of a public 
house simply because he is black.” 
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WOMAN’S HOSPITAL IN CHINA. 

On the eighth of last month a Woman's 
Hospital was opened in Tientsin, China, in 
the presence of the Viceroy and other Chi- 
nese Officials of high rank. U. 8. Minister 
Angell delivered an address. Miss D. L. A. 
Howard, of the Woman’s Foreign Mission. 
ary Society of the M. E. Church, will have 
charge of the hospital. It will be remem. 
bered that Miss Howard was instrumental 
in saving the life of Lady Li, the wife of 
the Viceroy, when her case had been given 
up by the Chinese doctors as hopeless. The) ~ 
influence of Lady Li has given Miss How.) 
ard ready access for herself and lady mis- 
sionary friends to the homes of families” 
high and low, and opened the long-closed” 
door for woman’s work in Tientsin. The” 
establishment of this hospital and the one” 
in Pekin are due to the influence of Miss|~ 
Howard. 
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GOSSLP AND GLEANINGS. 
Mr. Aldrich’s stories have been repub-) 
lished in French and German as fast as they 3 
appeared in book form, and most of them’ 
have also been translated into Danish, be 
Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and Rus. 
sian as well. The sixteenth edition of his 
“Story of a Bad Boy” is now in press, and 
there is still a great demand for the book. 


A point to be noticed and commented on, 
says the American Queen, is the absence of | 
powdor and rouge trom the better portion 
of New York women. There was a time 
when on the street and everywhere ladies 
seemed to have marvellously lovely com- 
plexions, the result of cosmetics. To their 
credit be it said, the girls of the period do 
not depend on any such accessories; they 
seem to have finally made up their minds 
that riding, driving, walking, skating and 
swimming will bring a bloom to the cheek 
worth having,and that belladonna can never 
give the brilliancy to the eyes that robust 
health and out-door exercise give. ; 

Women sleep by far too little. Sleep- of 
lessness is one of the most fruitful causes © 
of the paleness and nervousness so charac- 
teristic of American mothers. You will 
excuse us, sir, but permit us to ask whether 
vour wife is not stitl busy with the care of 
your family six hours after your day’s work, 
isdone? And then, when your children 
cry at night, don’t you turn over your lazy 
two hundred pounds for another good sleep, 
and let that little, thin, pale wife get up 
and worry by the hour with the little ones? 
And now, forsooth, you wish to know 
whether it is not bad for her to lie till 
eight o’clock in the morning.—Central 
Christian Advocate. 


The teacher in what is called ‘ ‘Equality 
school district” in the town of Rush Creek, 
Ohio, described as ‘‘a sprightly young lady 
of slender form and unusually feminine ap- 
pearance,” drew the reins of government 8 
little too tight to suit some of the big boys, 
and the other day nine of them—great strap- 
ping fellows, some almost young men,— 
undertook to pick her up and carry her out 
of the house. But she didn’t pick up and 
carry worth acent. She took a big stick 
and fought with desperation, and broke the 
ringleader’s head and thrashed the whole 
crowd back into their seats. That school 
district just now holds the most po pular 
girl in all the county. 


There was laid on the desk of each Con- 
gressman last week, ready for the meeting 
of the House, a handsomely engraved menu 
card, bearing on one fold the President's 
message on polygamy printed in letters of 
gold, and on the other fold, in crimson, the! 
admission filed by one of the parties in the 
pending Utah contest: 

“I, George Q. Cannon, contestant, pro- 
testing that the matter in this paper con- 
tained is not relevant to this issue, do ad- 
mit that 1 am a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, com- 
monly called Mormons; that in accordance 
with the tenets of said church I have taken 
plural wives, who now live with me and 
have so lived with me for a number of years, 
and borne me children. I also admit that 
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: ic addresses as a teacher of my 
in eee Utah Territory | have defended 
reid? tenet of said church as being, in my 
belief, a revelation from God. 

Each card is inscribed: 

“Respectfully dedicated to the Forty- 
seventh Congress by the Women’s National 
Anti-polygamy Society of Salt Lake City, 
Utah” 

In the pass list of the recent examinations 
at London University, the names of the 
first lady bachelors of science were pro- 
claimed with all honor. Mrs. Bryant of 
University College and Miss Eves, of Newn- 

ham College, Cambridge, had come out 
* in the first division. This honor would be 
regarded as of little worth were it left to 
stand alone and the ladies had been com- 
| pelled to competé only with each other. 
4 But it happened that no single male student 
comes out in this same first division, while 
seven candidates Of the stronger sex who 
' followed their course of studies under the 
first professors in the kingdom, pupils sent 
) forth from the best scientific schools of the 
world, came out only in the second—second 
~ pest. This is regarded justly as a great 
woman triumph. 

The Ladies’ Art Society of Peoria, Ill., is 
an organization of active, earnest women, 
who are doing a good work in studying art, 
and promoting its growth in that city. 
They have forty-three members, and hold 
meetings weekly in a room rented and fitted 
up for that purpose. They have purchased 
a number of valuable works on art, which 

‘ are used in the prosecution of their studies. 

Mrs. J. H. Bourland, the first to take active 

_ steps toward the organization of the society, 

is a lady endowed with those rare qualities 
' which make a successful leader. Her paper 
read before the art societies of Central Illi- 
nois at Springfield last June, is well worth 
perusal, and contains much _ valuable 
‘) thought. The paper by Mrs. Petherbridge, 
read at the opening of the class of 1880, 
4 was specially noticeable for its clearness and 
‘accuracy. The.example set by the ladies of 
» Peoria is one which other towns and cities 
~ would do well to follow. 


* 
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HUMOROUS. 


4 “‘A lobster never comes ashore,” says an 
| old fishmonger, ‘‘without great risk of get- 


b: ting into hot water.” 


& A certain professor says that kerosene is 
sure death to insects in all stages. It may 
be in stages, but how about the hotels? 


A French officer, in a bombasticsl man- 
ner, reproached a Swiss, with whom he 
was quarreling, with his country’s custom 
of fighting on either side fur money; 
“while we Frenchmen,” said he, ‘‘fight for 

| hovor.” ‘‘Sir,” replied the Swiss, ‘1 have 
no doubt we all fight for what we need 
most. 


“Don’t you know that it is a felony to 
steal a pocket-book out ef a gentleman’s 
pocket?” asked an Austin justice of a hard 
case. ‘Yes, I knowsit, Jedge; but dat ar 
pocket-book bulged out at de sides so, dat I 
b'leeve you has so much sperit in yer that 
yer would hab made a break for it yerself, 

' Jedge, ef nobody was watchin’ yer.” 


When old Mrs. Bunsby had got through 
reading in the paper an account of the last 
great fire, she raised her spectacles from 

_ her eyes to the top of her head, and re- 
| marked, ‘‘If the firemen would wear the gen- 
uine homeknit stockings, such as we make 
and wear in the country, they wouldn’t 
be a-burstin’ of their hose at every fire.” 


In the form of report employed by offi- 
cers on guard at Gibraltar it 1s customary 
to insert, if all has gone as usual: ‘““N. B,— 
Nothing extraordinary.” One day an offi- 
cer felldown « precipice and was killed, 
but when the young Scotchman on guard 
handed in his guard report ‘‘Nothing ex- 
waordinary” appeared on it. An explana- 
tion being demanded, the reply was: 
“Aweel, sir, I dinna think there’s anything 
extraordinary. If he’d faun doon a preci- 
a 400 feet and not been killed, I should 

ae thought it vara extraordinary, and 
would hae put it doon in mae report.” 


HE GREAT CURE], 
RHEUMATISM 


all diseases of the KIDNEYS 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of tho acrid poison] 
K,jthat causes the dre: which} 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize.j 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 
terrible 


Glof tho worst forms of this 
e have been quickly relieved, in a short time 
¥ 








it is 





PERFECTLY CURED. 
JPRICE, $1, LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AIWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
1 Can be sent by mail. Burlington, V 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


Now ready, 18mo., flexible cloth, 25 cents, post- 
paid, a Manual of ; 


Misused Words. 


compiled from the works of ALFORD, FREEMAN, 
HAMERTON, MILL, MOON, WHIT, and many 
others. 

Also, in flexible cloth, red edges, $2.25, post-paid, 
the ANNUAL VOLUME of 


THE MONOGRAPH. 


Containing 27 essays, well indexed, by E. L. GOD- 
KIN, E, E. HALE, K. HILLEBRAND, T. R. SEE- 
LEY, G. SMITH, etc., etc. 

Also, INDEX to The Living Age, vols, 37-148 
($3.00); Also, INDEX to Scribner's Magazine, vols. 
7-22, ($2.00). Address, 


0. P. Index, Publisher, Bangor, Maine. 











m= DIAMOND 


. DYES. 
the Sim it, Chea 
OR oO” Strongest 2 
4a, oo packager col Sacre goods 
than any 15 or . dye ever so popular 5 
Any Sincwsied wad be convinced bet of faney card, 


any color wan! 
gamples of ink and 1 p’k’g. dye, all mailed for 1 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., B 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use, 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. - 

Lydia E Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
nose, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


r KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thousands all ove 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
ever discovered for all 







"Incontinence or retention of Urine, b 
dragging pa 


speedily yield to ita curative power. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 


KIDNEY-WORT 3} 
Year’s Reading 
FOR $1.00. 


THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD. 


New Presses, New Type Throughout, New 
Building, New Appliances of Every 
Kind, and New Life in every 
Department. 





To any Address, Postage Paid, 
$1.00 a year; 50c. for 
six months. 


A COMPLETE 
Family Paper. 





Special Departments for Every Member 
of the Household, 





1. All the news, fully and succinctly. 

2. The Farmer's World—A full page of Agricultural 
and Farm News. 

3. The Literary World—A full page of Long Stories 
and Short Stories, Comic Ballads and Serious 
Poems, Fairy Tales and Sailors’: Yarns, 

4. The Housekeeper’s Columns—What Every Wo- 
man Wants to know. 

5. The Veterinary Department—With prescriptions 
free for all Subscribers and full instructions for 
the treatment of live stock. 

6. The best Chess Column in the world for amateur 
players. 

7. The best Checker Department in the world for 
both amateur and professional players. 

8. A corner for the Young Folks—Riddles, Charades, 
Puzzles, Enigmas, Acrostics, etc. 

9. Complete Market Reports—Unrivalled in detail 
and accuracy. 

10, Answers to inquiries. 

Each department is perfect of its kind, and all com- 
bined make the best Weekly Newspaper ever 
published. 





THE NEW YORK WORLD HAS NO SUPERIOR 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THE WATER AS A 
LIVE, BRILLIANT, PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED, PROGRESS- 

IVE NEWSPAPER. 





Specimen Copies Sent Free. 





The New York World 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





Now is the Time 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. 
ders by mail promptly attended to. 


The Union Under Flannel. 


Patented Oct. 27, 1868, and Feb. 5, 1881. 


The ever increasing popularity of 
this most sensible bygienic garment 
fully warrants us in making an earnest 
Tequest to all ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under Flanne.s, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass, withont purchasing a set of these 
suits and giving them a fairtrial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noih- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers, and furthermore that it is dif- 
ficult to express in words the feeling of 
ease and comfort derived from wearing 
these suits. Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once,and you will 
never want to wear the others.”’ 

By reference to the drawing, it will be seen 
that the vest and drawers are in one, being kni.ted 
together in process of manufacture, forming a con- 
tinuous garment from the neck to the wrists and 
ankles, clothing the whole body evenly and fitting it 
closely. 

(ese flannels are manufacturea expressly for us 
from the finest white cashmere and merino and also 
in cheaper grades. 

In ordering, send for one size larger than is ueually 
worn in ordinary vests; or, if the person is unusually 
tall or fully developed, send for two sizes larger. 
Forexample: If a lady usually wears a No. 32 Vest, 
she would want a No. 34 Suit; or, if very tall or 
stout, it would be safer to order a No. 36. 7 


PRICE LIST. 


Ladies’, in Fall and Winter Weight. 


Retail per suit. 
Style. 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 


73 Cut and Seamed. 2.45 2.60 2.75 2.90 3.05 3.20 3.25 


Or- 








In Sizes. 
ME 


MERINO 
1500 Full Fashioned. 3.50 3.75 4 00 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
CASHMERE. 


3000 Fall Fashioned. 4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.00 
EXTRA CASHMERE. 
4000 Full Fashioned. 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.00 6.25 6.50 6.75 


Misses’, in Fall aud Winter Weight. 


Retail per suit. 
Style. In Sizes. 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 
RINO. 
74 Cut and Seamed. 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 2,15 * 
CASHMERE. 


530 Fall Fashioned. 2.55 2.70 2.85 3.00 3.15 3.30 3.45 
* Do not make. 


Ladies’, in Summer Weight. 


Retail per suit. 


In Sizes. 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 
MERINO, 


2210 Cat ont Seamed. 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.70 
ERI 


Style. 


NO. 
520 Full Fashioned. 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 


The Uuion Under Flantel may be found at all the 
Leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country, 
or will be forwarded by us to any part of the United 
States by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Remittance should be sent by P. O. Order, or Reg- 
istered Letter. Address 

GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Send for circulars. Please mention this paper. 


MRS, DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist 
TO LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

4 48 Winter Street ia the 
“| only place in Boston where you 


‘7 can obtain a guarantee of a 
4 permanent cure for Corns, Bun- 












iia ik 3 oe snazowing and 
AClub Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
PORN'S Moin ‘ 


a 
Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which’ others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
S Boston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 

on. 


48 Winter Street, near Tremont, 
_ BOSTON. 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD, 


Oxford and Cambridge Universi 
ties and Wellesley College. 


By E.R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


“Dr. Haomphreys undertakes to preparein two 
zoors any you: g man for Harvard, or any young lady 
or Wellesley College, who has benefited by a sound 
English education, including a good knowledge of 
Arithmetic and Algebra, who has good health and 
earnest purpose, and who shall promiee to follow 1m- 
sare rt. Humphreys’ advice and instruction.”’— 
xtract from Circular. 

In all the four presert classes of Harvard there are 
some members of good rank who were prepared by 
Dr. Humphreys. 

The current yearly term began Oct. 1, but pupils 
can be admitted wherever there is a vacancy. There 
is One vacancy fora resident, and one for a non-resi- 
dent pupil, either lady or gentleman. 

At the late Fall Examination two candidates for 
Harvard who were rejected in June gained admission 
after reading diligently with Dr. Humphreys in the 
vacation, making the total number of undergraduates 
of Harvard prepared by him one hundred and twen- 
Scone. For circulars apply to E. R. HUM- 

HREYS. 


P. 8.—An eligible young lady, who would share 
room with another, might be received on terms 
somewhat lower than the regular charge. 

129 West Chester Park, Dec. 5, 1881. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, | 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


Used in 








for the past ten years,—the “Weed” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wi:l thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to :he 
thickest plush carpet. We also mana- 
facture the “Hub,” avery simple and 
reliable Rabber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ez- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
12 Portland Street, Boston, 


the best 





Houses 





Opera Classes 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 


Formerly 338 Washington St. 


SCcCIssSoRs Sharpened while 


you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 














DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
w. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly Ot him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and lega) professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has mae a special stndy of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly succeseful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Greag, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles. making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, bat that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefu!ly acknowledged by bis fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medica) advisers. 
His own opinion or Dr. Raopes, as e physician, was 
expresved not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Kuopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beatin an adjoining room, In fact the boy was 
given over todie by the physicians attending him. 
Finally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ruvpes, znd in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miracul. us; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Cavin E. 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completcly paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients,every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatinent. 

The Hon. WititaM D. Houxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nept physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Du. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. RuopeEs’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Raopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., aud try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 


Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 
C. W. BALDWIN, 
and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


24, 26 


$5 to $20 


Portland Maine. 


Samples worth 
Address Stinson & Co., 


per day at home- 
$5 free. 


WARSTo 
xo 
<a DINING ROOMS 

Y scope 
ag LADIES & GENTLEMEN 


23 T029 BRATTLE St 
e BOSTON @ 










PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 








They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
S8t., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


The Health Foods 


PRODUCED BY THE 


HEALTH FOOD CO.. of New York, are not com- 
pounds, tney are not liquid ‘‘remedies;” neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 


tion. 
THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bariey, etc.) selected for their richness in nu- 
triment, and through the agency of cold air and cold 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalids, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for all in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Glutens, Cereal Cofiee, Universal 
Food, Diabetic Fiour, etc. 

Health Food Agency, 199Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers. 
Send for free descriptive circulars. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colbyi& Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, 


Medical Electrician, 
AND 
Massage Treatment, 


Patiente treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, - 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently succesefu!. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and wil! only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflanmation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuiaigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdomina! Supporters,Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do wiihout as they arethe only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on y 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
olfice. 








28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 

UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. ‘This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a t 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO.L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 

















Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


hs § 
tir 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fur 
Direction for Measuremercs for any garment ,o 
pattern sent by mail to any sddrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CHD , 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


56 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


Rans Easier, Makes Less Noise, is Finer Finished, 
More Attractive in Appearance, Does Better Work 
and Gives Better 8 action than any 


Sewing Machine 


Ever before offered. you will call and see it you 
will certainly be convinced. For sale for cash or on 
installments. 


WARREN & WING, 
New England Agents. Office, 149 Tremont 





Street, Boston. Second-hand Machines taken 
in exchange. 
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AUTHORS AND JUDGES.—A PLEA FOR 
RECOGNITION. 


Mr. Charles F. Adams, in a late number 
of the Independent, describes the shock 
which was felt, when, within the memory of 
men still living, a woman (Miss Hannah 
Adams), eager for knowledge, ventured to 
enter the library of the Boston Atheneum 
to read there. The gentlemen arched their 
eyebrows above their astonished eyes at the 
unwonted spectacie. Only a generation 
earlier, Abigail Adams, wife of President 
John Adams, testified that, ‘‘not only was 
very liitle attention given to the education 
of women in her day, but it was fashionable 
to ridicule female learning.” She wrote, 
in 1817: ‘‘I never was sent to school in my 
life. Female education in the best families 
went no further than writing and arithme- 
tic; in a few rare instances, music and 
drawing.” Twocenturies earlier still, John 
Knox fulminated ‘‘Three Blasts of the 
Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women.” He said: ‘To promote any 
woman to bear rule, superiority, dominion, 
is repugnant to nature, contumely to God, 
athing most contrarious to his revealed will, 
and finally the subversion of good order, of 
all equity and justice. Who can deny that 
it is repugnant to nature that the blind shall 
be appointed to lead such as do see; that 
the weak, sick and impotent should nourish 
the hale and strong, and finally that the fool- 
ish and frantic should govern the discreet, 
and give counsel to such as are of sober 
mind, and such are all women, compared 
to men. ... Their sight in civil govern- 
ment. is but blindness—their strength weak- 
ness, their cuungel foolishness, and their 
judgment frenzy—nature, I say, doth paint 
them forth to be weak, frail, impatient, 
feeble and foolish, and experience declares 
them to be inconstant, variable, cruel and 
void of the spirit of counsel and govern- 
ment. For these notable faults, which, in 
all ages, have been espied in them, men 
have not only removed them from rule and 
authority, but some have thought that men 
subject to the counsel of their wives were 
unworthy of public office.” He further 
says, ‘‘The Lacedemonians (otherwise most 
excellent) were not reputed worthy to be 
accounted among the well-governed com- 
monwealths, because the magistrates and 
rulers of some were too much given to 
please their wives.” Quoting from Aris- 
totle, he says, ‘The law doth, moreover, 
pronounce womankind to be most avari- 
cious, which is a vice intolerable in those 
that should rule.” 

Ambrose says: ‘Woman ought not only 
to have simple raiment, but all authority is 
to be denied her.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, in Religio-Medici, 
says: ‘‘The whole world was made for 
man, but the twelfth part of man for wo- 
man Man is the whole world and the 
breath of God. Woman is the rib and 
crooked part of man.” 

So it was mitigated misery when the shy 
student, craving information, braved only 
the lifted brows and stony stare of the 
scholarly gentlemen who knew how good 
books were for themselves. She knew, of 
course, that, while Boston was giving to its 
boys the best instruction in the Latin 
school, it limited its daughters tosuch rudi- 
ments as they could acquire in the grammar 
schools. When, at length, the experiment 
of a high school for girls was tried in Bos- 
ton, again the eyebrows were lifted with 
surprise at the result, and the experiment 
was abandoned because so many came to be 
instructed. When new times had brought 
new customs, young women grew bolder, 
claimed even college training. To be sure, 
when the university of Cambridge had been 
asked to extend its local examinations to 
girls, the Liverpool local examinatlon com- 
m‘ttee sent a memorial to the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, imploring that 
they shou 1 not make the examinations ridi- 
culous by admitting girlsto them. But, 
first or Jasi, all these innovations have been 
made, not only without disaster, but with 
good, and only good results. But the dan- 
ger signal has only been moved on, and to- 
day is hoisted where, in the progressive 
State of Massachusetts, a modest young wo- 
man, possessed of intelligence, noble pur- 
pose, and a diploma which shows her a 
graduate of the law school of Boston Uni- 
versity, petitions the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts for admission to the 
bar. The case of Miss Lelia Robinson, ask- 
ing authority to practice as attorney-at-law, 
and the opposition thereto of prominent 
members of the bar as representing the ex- 
ecutive committee, with the adverse deci- 
sion of Chief Justice Gray, have attracted 
much attention. The claim has been made 
in a dignified way, and supported by an able 
exposition of the law bearing uponit. It 
has been opposed with such courtesy as is 
consistent with an assured sense of the male 
prerogative, the right to monopolize judici- 
al and administrative office, including that 
of attorney-at-law. ‘‘This, it istrue,” Judge 
Gray says, ‘‘is not, indeed, in the strictest 
sense, a public office. But it comes very 
near it.” Judge Gray has given his adverse 
decision with absolute loyalty to precedent, 
and to the intent of the law makers, as he 
construes it, and without any apparent 
bias to indicate that he has been breathing 


the air of the nineteenth century. Possibly 
this is all that can be legitimately claimed 
of him, restricted as he is by official obliga- 
tions. Nothing, however, can give to one 
outside the legal profession a keener sense 
of the limits within which its work must be 
done. Tied to the past, even though it bea 
body of death, it is forbidden evcn to look 
toward the new life of the: future. One 
question, whether, if it had not been for the 
warp which is given by the habit of con- 
struing law by precedent, instead of con- 
sidering law in the light of eternal princi- 
ples, the strict construction which bound 
the chief justice as regards the word ‘‘citi- 
zen,” would not also have held him when 
he had decided that ‘‘an attorney-at-law is 
not, indeed, in the strictest sense, a public 
offic2?” 

There can be no reasonable doubt of the 
validity of the conclusion that, under the 
statutes referred to, there was no ‘‘intent” 
to include woman. But was there any in- 
tent to exclude her? Is it customary in this 
class of legislation to consider her at all? 

The brief in opposition to the admission 
of women to the bar sets forth that ‘‘there 
is nothing in the constitution of the com- 
monwealth, or of the United States, which 
makes it unconstitutional to deprive women 
of practising law.” No! nor of any other 
privilege; so that what the law has confer- 
red in a general way upon citizens, and has 
not deprived her of by snecial act or limit- 
ing words, it might be safely assumed that 
she possesses, In short, it seems an injus- 
tice to debar women on the ground of in- 
tent, when, plainly, no intent whatever ex- 
isted, as the law commands that if the 
judge “‘is satisfied with the applicant's ac- 
quirements and qualifications, he shall be 
admitted.” The decision of Judge Gray 
declares that he is not ‘‘satisfied with the 
acquirements and qualifications,” which 
narrows, in this case, to qualifications. 
Plainly he holds that woman is disqualified 
by nature. As sex was not specified as a 
disqualification, the judge assumes it, for 
the usages of society were such that the 
question was, naturally, not considered pro 
or con. To assume that the law makers in 
the not recent past intended that their pro- 
visions should include woman, would be to 
assume them prophetic of Boston Universi- 
ty—of the women of the present decade— 
no longer ‘‘dormant,” but awake, with 
powers stimulated by education, and with 
ambitions which only such powers justify; 
as well as of the vast change in pubiic opin- 
ion. With all honor to our forefathers, 
this were too much to expect. 

The woman of the past was, legally 
speaking, so unsubstantial that she did not 
even block man’s way. The very language 
of the law makers indicated a freedom to 
which she offered no resistance. Neither 
they nor she considered that it applied to 
her where rights wereconcerned. In those 
valuable, but revolutionary documents, the 
bill of rights and constitution of Massachu- 
setts, the words citizens, persons, people, 
and inhabitants are used with sublime as- 
surauce that she is deaf and blind to any 
impression that they might apply to her. 
As shot and shell might fill the air above 
a battlefield, and leave unscathed disem- 
bodied spirits hovering over the scene, so 
to woman, floating serenely above the po- 
litical arena in which the rights of man 
were being recorded for the admiration of 
unborn generations, and not a single prin- 
ciple attached itself to her. Jn esse, she 
was not there. Jn posse? Future ages 
alone can tell. A gentleman, curious to 
see the French actress of shadowy propor- 
tions, but great fame, was told, ‘Mlle. 
Bernhardt is in that carriage.” Looking, 
he said, ‘‘I see nothing.” ‘Yes, that is 
she,” was the reply. So fine must be the 
faculty which discovers woman as a legs) 
entity in the statutes, where, in all reason 
and justice, she should be represtnted. 
While we can credit the founders of our 
government only with what they did in 
enunciating great principles and failing to 
recognize a just application of them, we 
should do them great injustice if, with the 
enlightenment of to-day and in the enjoy- 
ment of advantages which they made pos- 
sible to us, we should get no further than 
the letter of intent of their times. 
Remarking once to the widow of Theo- 
dore Parker on his leadership in ways 
where many who once turned from him 
had since followed, shesaid: ‘‘Yes, he was 
advanced for his time. He would have 
been more so if he were here to-day.” It 
was a beautiful tribute to a soul of which 
she could only think as growing perpetually. 

John Adams wrote despairingly in 1774: 
“T am of the opinion that I have been for 
years, that there is not spirit enough to 
bring the question to a complete decision. 
Our children may see revolutions and be 
active in effecting them, of which we can 
form no conception.” In justice to our 
forefathers, who dared face principles and 
take a momentous step, we are bound to 
‘‘see revolutions and be active in effecting 
them,” of which, while they are the legiti- 
mate outcome of their position, it was im- 
possible for them to conceive. That we 
should not look to our judicial courts for 
revolutionary measures is true. It would 
seem that we should look to them for as 





liberal an interpretation of the law as the 





letter will justify, when viewed in the light 
of the present. 

We could not more easily warp the in- 
tent of the law makers who have gone before 
us than to consider the laws they have left 
us only by the light which falls from their 
past. If they have ever builded better than 
they knew, it is something for which, 
surely, they would and we should be thank- 
ful. If this view be not possible in courts, 
our appeal must be from the judicial to the 
legislative power. And if, to our woman’s 
appeal, “Do you deny us justice?” any 
there reply, ‘‘This is no place nor season,” 
it will be our right as well as privilege to 
remind them that, ‘for justice all place 
is a temple and all season summer.”— 
Mary F. Eastman in Boston Herald. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK DovuG.Lass, 
Written by Himself, His early life asa 
slave, his escape from bondage, and his 
complete history to the present time. 
Price $2.50. Park Publishing Co., Hart- 
ford; Geo. M. Smith & Co., 11 Bromfield 
street, Boston. 

This remarkable autobiography has a 
double interest,as the record of an individual 
life and as the history of an epoch. Never 
before, probably,has there been in so short a 
period so radical a chavge wrought in 
human society as the one disclosed in this 
simple,unpretending na: rative of a man only 
sixty-five years old—a change, too, which 
has taken place since he arrived at man- 
hood. The graphic picture of plantation 
life and manners in Maryland seems so dis- 
tant and strange, that one finds it hard to 
realize that it existed unchanged until twen- 
ty-two years ago. 

The narrative may be divided into three 
eras. The first extends from the author's 
birth in 1817, to his escape from bondage 
in 1838. The second, from 1838 to 1863, re- 
lates his active life asa freeman, his career 
as an anti-slavery speaker and editor, until 
the abolition of slavery by the proclamation 
of President Lincoln. The third extends 
from 1863 to 1882; it describes his partici- 
pation in the vast changes which have fol- 
lowed emancipation—changes which in- 
clude the enfranchisement of the freedmen 
and the consequent relaxation of social pro- 
scription based on color, North and South. 
It details his life in Washington as editor 
of the New National Fra; his brief connec- 
tion with the unfortunate freedman’s bank; 
his mission to Santo Domingo; his four 
years’ official career as United States mar- 
shal of the District of Columbia, and his 
recent interesting visits to the home of his 
childhood, and to the Storer College of 
Harper’s Ferry. 

Frederick Augustus Washington Bail- 
ey, for so Douglass wis named by his 
mother, and legal name he had none, was 
born in Talbot County, Md., near Easton, 
ina district thinly peopled, ‘remarkable 
only for its worn-out, sandy. desert-like ap- 
pearance, the dilapidation of its farms and 
fences, the indigent, spiritless character of 
its inhabitants and the prevalence of fever 
andague.” “It wasin this dull, flat, un- 
thrifty neighborhood, bordered by the 
Choptank river,among the slowest and mud- 
diest of streams, surrounded by a white 
population of the lowest order, indolent and 
drunken to a proverb, and among slaves 
who in ignorance and indolence were fully 
in accord with their surroundings, that I, 
without any fault of my own, was born, and 
spent the first years of my childhood.” His 
grandmother had five daughters, all of 
whom, as they grew toward womanhood, 
were taken from her and hired out on other 
plantations, or removed to the ‘great house” 
of her owner, Colonel Lloyd, a wealthy 
slave holder twelve miles distant. Thither 
the boy was removed ata very early age, 
and put in charge of a virago who half- 
starved and beat him. Indeed, at that 
time, as Douglass naively remarks, ‘‘every- 
body in the South seemed to want the privi- 
lege of whipping somebody else.” But with 
the Lloyd family the boy had little to do. 
The great estate was divided into several, 
each under charge of a superintendent, who 
in his turn employed one or more overseers. 
It was the good fortune of the boy to be 
sent to Baltimore with a family, whose mis- 
tress, Mrs. Auld, taught him his letters, un- 
til ordered by her husband to desist. He 
then learned the trade of a caulker, and im- 
bibed aspirations for education and freedom, 
which, after many reverses and much suf- 
fering, roused himtoescape. By the aid of 
abolitionists in New York he went to New 
Becford, and there assumed the name of 
Douglass, became a subscriber to the Lider- 
ator, and heard Mr. Garrison lecture against 
slavery. Attending an abolition conven- 
tion at Nantucket soon afterwards, he was 
urged to tell nis ‘‘experience,” and mani- 
fested oratorical ability which was at once 
enlisted in the work. A few years after, he 
visited England, and friends in that coun- 
try, fearing he might be recaptured on his 
return to America, bought him from his 
Maryland owners for $150. Thus placed 
out of danger, Douglass pursued the bent of 
his genius, and soon became one of the most 
effective speakers in the anti-slavery ranks. 
Removing to Rochester, N. Y., he set up a 
weekly newspaper, and terminated his of- 
ficial relation with the Garrisonians. 
Thenceforward he was identified with the 














third party abolitionists, belonging suc- 
cessively to the Liberty and Free Soil par- 
ties and tothe Republicans. He was close- 
ly connected with Jobn Brown, but had the 
good sense to decline¢o take part in the 
raid on the United States arsenal at Harp- 
er’s Ferry. 

The book is full of interesting descrip- 
tions of public men and events. Perhaps 
the most pathetic incident is his description 
of his recent visit to his old home: ‘‘In four 
hours after leaving Balt‘more we were an- 
chored 1n the river off the Lloyd estate, and 
from the deck of our vessel I saw once more 
the stately chimneys of the grand old man- 
sion which I had last seen from the deck of 
the Sallie Lloyd as a boy. I left there asa 
slave, and returned as a freeman; I left 
there unknown to the outside world, and 
returned well-known; I left there on a 
freight boat, and returned on a revenue 
cutter; [ left on a vessel belonging to Col. 
Edward Lloyd. and returned on one be- 
longing to the United States.” 

In response to a note, Mr. Howard Lloyd, 
a son of the present Col. Lloyd, came on 
board and invited Mr. Douglass and his 
friends ashore, escorted them over the 
grounds, and gave them a hearty welcome. 
‘The span of human life is too short for 
the repetition of events which occur at the 
distance of fifty years. That I was deeply 
moved can be easily imagined. Here I was, 
being welcomed by the great-grandson of a 
gentleman I had known well fifty-six years 
before, and whose form and features were 
as vividly depicted on my memory as if I 
had seen him but yesterday.* I was most 
agreeably surprised to find that time had 
dwelt so gently with the place, and that in 
all its appointments it was so little changed. 
Very little was missing except the squads 
of little black children once seen in all di- 
rections, and the great number of slaves in 
its fields. The estate comprised 27,000 
acres and the home farm 7000. In my boy- 
hood sixty men were employed on the home 
farm; now, by the aid of machinery, the 
work is accomplished by ten men.” After 
visiting the ‘‘long quarter,” the ‘‘quarter on 
the hill,” the dwelling house of his old mas- 
ter, Auron Anthony, the overseer’s house 
and kitchen, the store house, the shoemak- 
er’s and blacksmith’s shops, the old barn, 
the Lombardy poplars, oaks, and elms, ete., 
all fixed in his recollections, he passed with 
uncovered head into the family burial 
ground—the resting place of all the deceas- 
ed Lloyds for 200 years; for the family have 
been in possession of the estate since the 
settlement of the Maryland colony. Mr. 
Douglass seems to have identified himself 
so fully with the life of the estate that he 
looked upon these mossy tombs, covered 
with ivy and creepers, as if they contained 
the remains of his own ancestors, as per- 
haps in part they may. 

This volume of 516 pages embodies much 
of our history for the past half century. Its 
perusal will give a young person more real 
acquaintance with the spirit of the genera- 
tions which have preceded the present one, 
than can be jearned from folios of political 
narrative. We may safely say, therefore, 
that Mr. Douglass has made a permanent 
contribution to our annals. Like the auto- 
biography of Franklin, it will be read with 
interest and instruction a century after its 
author has ceased to exist. The book is 
embellished by excellent likenesses of Fred- 
erick Douglass and Abraham Lincoln, and 
extremely bad ones of Garrison, Phillips, 
Sumner and John Brown. In justice to all 
concerned, better likenesses of these historic 
men should be substituted for the present 
caricatures, for they deserve no better name. 

Itis instructive to note how slowly and 
grudgingly the spirit of caste has yielded to 
the political and social innovations of the 
past twenty years. As late as 1864 Mr. 
Douglass was refused admission to the 
White House at President Lincoln’s second 
inaugural reception, until a positive order 
from the President compelled his admission, 
In 1866 an effort was made to prevent him 
from taking his seat in the Southern loyal- 
ists’ convention in Philadelphia. In the lat- 
ter part of the book Mr. Douglass gives 
a frank and hearty approval of Woman’s 
Rights and of her right to the ballot. In- 
deed how could he do otherwise, when he 
was taught to resd by a woman, and aided 
by women in all his subsequent struggles 
and efforis in his owa behalf and in that of 
his race? 

We bear much of the inspiring character 
of American biographies. The rise of 
Franklin from a penniless apprentice to a 
world-wide fame; that of Lincoln from 
splitting rails and guiding flat boat to pre- 
serving the Union and abolishing slavery; 
that of Grant from a tanner of hides to be 
general of the army and President; that of 
Garfield from driving a canal boat to the 
highest honors of the scholar and statesman. 
But all these do not equal the rise of a beat- 
en and trampled slave to social, political and 
literary eminence. Thisis acareer more ro- 
mantic than romance, more improbable 
than fiction, more wonderful even than 
those we have named. Of Douglass, in a 
peculiar sense it is true that he isa ‘‘self- 
made man.” 

This book should be read by every boy 
and girl. It should be put into every 
school library in America. There is no 
better way to eradicate the spirit of caste 
which still lingers, than to promote its cir- 
culation. It is as interesting as a nove: and 
as inspiring as a poem. H. B B. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday 
Jan. 9, 3.30 P. M., Mrs. E. N. Walton will read a pa- 
a entitled, ‘“‘Some Thoughts on the Indian Ques- 
tion.” 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
roomsof tne Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont §treet, Jan. 8,at4 P. M., Mrs. 
Whitman will speak op “ Waste." Women invited. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association will be held next week, 
at No. 5 Park Street, at 3 P. M. 


Class in Practical Elocution for mothers 
and teachers at the Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park Street, to commence on Wednesday, Jan. 11 
from 7.30to 9 o'clock. Applications at the usual 
hours, or on opening night of the class. 























72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co,, Au- 
sta, Maine. 





—._ 


Dr. F. W. URANN, | 
Massage and Electr. 


PHYSICIAN, . 


No.16 Worcester 8t,! 


Would refer by permission to Rev. O. P. Giffo 
D., Boston; Rev. L. O. Brastow, D. D., Burlime 
Vt ; Rev. J.G. Hale, Stow, Vt.; Rev. L. H. Lie, 
Keeevilie, N. ¥.; Mrs. L. Golliver, Somerville, May ti 
(formerly Miss Helen M. French, principal of y 
Serene seminar); W.W- Aer. of Plymouth y 
. Send for Circular. P. 0, a 
Station A. . a Se 





The Home. | 


A Boarding and Day School for children and Ont) » 
will open on Wednesday, Jannary 18, 1882. ; 
tion, hea)thfal and pleasant. Thorough instractioy 
in the common and higher English branches, Freng 
and Latin. Guardians are particularly invited to 4 
give this school attention. For circulars. please ag.) 
dres the Princi: a), Mrs. N. 8. DICKERMAN, Ho) 
zene, Mass. References: Presfdent Seelye, of An.) 

erst College, Hon. Yung Wing, late Chinese En 
bassador, Avon, Ct., Rev, F. J. Mandy, East Wey! 
mouth, Mass., Hon. George A. Walton, agent of the 
State Board of Kducation, West Newton. Mass, 
Hon. C. A. Corsar, Holyoke, Mass., Gen. Charla 
Graham, Surveyor of the port of New York. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S _ 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. al 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. iia 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 4 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1» 

Valentines in Season, 
Correspondence Cards, 
Stationery, ete, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
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SORRENTO ) 


Wood Carving Rooms, © 


163 TREMONT STREET. | 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 
Sapeasey made for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
and Shoes. For sale by Messrs. HENRY H. TUT- 


TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace 
lets in New England. 

Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St., 

Formerly 328 Washington St. 








CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public lanndry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


L.A. ELLIOT & CO. 
Importing Printsellers, 
The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 
ENGRAVINGS, 
CHROMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 


Skates! 
qq MISS. A.C. PALER, | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 
CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures. 


SHARPENED while you wait, in 
best style, at SMITE BROTH- 
ERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 Washing- 
ton street. 








National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 


Order all Psnroprcats, American 
and Foreign, at Ctus Ratrs. Send 
stamp for compiete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SchEpLER’s SUPERIOR 
Guiopes always on hand. Price-list 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYES 
& CO., 13% Bromfield st.,BostonMass. 
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FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers ana Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Heliday Cards, 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 
CHAS, J. EDMANDS, 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No, 4 Bromficld Street, 
BOSTON. 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


® Inthe Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russia 
to the World’s Fair. There was never anything seen 
like them, 8o rich and brilliant in effect, so easy to 
do, such graceful designs. Mrs. DAMOREAU. 
teacher of ali kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremont 
street, has now ready for inspection +pecimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given and 
original designs now ready for this work. 
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